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Alexander Kipnis and Martha Lipton 
at Halifax, Where They Gave a 
Joint Recital 













Hutchinson, Minnesota. From the Left: 





Dressed for the Part, Friedrich 





The Magic of New Mexico 
Turns Webster Aitken from 
Pianist Into Cowboy 


Memphis 


Emil 





Minneapolis Star-Journal 


Laabs, 


Ben Steffen, 


Mitropoulos, Gottlieb Myers and William Boldt 





; ir Job Reginald Stewart Studies the Score of Stravinsky's Sym- 
Schorr Does a Little Repair Jo phony in C, Which He Will Present This Winter in the 
Season of the New Baltimore Symphony 


In a Spare Moment Between Duties with the Mobile Blood Donor Unit, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos Drinks a Bottle of Pop and Chats with Townsmen of 


Mr. 





Eugenia Buxton in the Corn Field of Her Summer Farm, ‘Brier Patch’ Near 


The Luboshutz Family Visits the Ormandys 

at Their Summer Home in Rockport. From 

the Left (Standing), Mrs. Eugene 

Ormandy and Pierre Luboshutz; (Seated) 

Genia Nemenoff, Mr. Ormandy and Lea 
Luboshutz 














At the Merchant Seaman Canteen, Sari 
Biro Chats with the Hosts After a 
Performance 








Mr. and Mrs. O. O. Bottorff (Left) Play 
Host to Mr. and Mrs. Vosburgh at Bay 
Head, New Jersey 
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NO CHICAGO OPERA 
THIS SEASON; PLAN 
TO RESUME IN 1944 


Difficulty of Assembling Adequate 
Company Given as Reason for Sus- 
pension — Directors Elected at An- 
nual Meeting 





Seek Artistic Director 





Gallo Resigns to Devote Time to San 
Carlo Forces—Metropolitan Invited 
For Spring Season—New Chorus to 
Be Organized—Rumors of Johnson 
Connection Unfounded 


N° performances will be given this season 

by the Chicago Opera Company, according 
to a decision announced by the board of gov- 
ernors of the company following its annual 
meeting on Sept. 17. The impossibility of as- 
sembling an adequate company was given as 
the reason for the suspension, but plans will 
be formulated immediately to organize a com- 
pany to give a five to ten week season in 
1944, and a survey will be conducted “to select 
the best available artistic director.” 

Meanwhile the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion will be invited to present a two-week sea- 
son in the Spring. 

Although the company has a guarantee fund 
of $25,000 available from the Chicago Musical 
Foundation, which would have been applicable 
to the current season, delay in formulating 
plans is said to have made difficult the engage- 
ment of first-rank singers, most of whom signed 
contracts last Spring for opera and concert en- 
gagements in 1943-44. 

The disintegration of the Chicago opera 
chorus, built up during Henry Weber’s regime, 
was given as another factor in the decision to 
suspend. Many of the chorus are said to be 
appearing in musical shows on Broadway and 
are unwilling to give up their positions for 
a short opera season in Chicago. 


New Chorus to Be Formed 


It is planned to reconstruct the chorus next 
season, and May Valentine has been selected 
as one of a committee to hold auditions for 
young singers. The chorus as well as the or- 
chestra next season will be placed under the 
direction of a nationally famed musician, the 
board of governors asserted. 

In other quarters it was disclosed that For- 
tune Gallo, general manager of the company 
for the last two years, recently submitted his 
resignation, which was accepted with regret 
by the board of governors. 

Rumors were current in New York in recent 
weeks that Edward Johnson, general manager 
of the Metropolitan, would be associated with 
the Chicago Opera this season in some advisory 
capacity. The truth of the rumors was denied 
by persons close to Mr. Johnson and the pres- 
ent action taken by the Chicago officials indi- 
cates that they had no foundation in fact. 

Officers of the Chicago Opera Company 
elected at the Sept. 17 meeting are John D. 

(Continued on page 4) 





Ruins of Famed Italian Opera House 





Press Association, Inc. 


The Interior of La Scala in Milan After an Allied Bombing Raid 


RODZINSKI PLANS PHILHARMONIC 





Leonard Bernstein Named Assistant 
Conductor; Michael Rosenker New 
Assistant Concertmaster—New Com- 
positions to Be Introduced 


HE appointment of a new assistant con- 

ductor and an assistant concertmaster, and 
the scheduling of several novelties to be pre- 
sented by Artur Rodzinski and Bruno Walter 
highlight pre-season announcements of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony’s plans for 
the coming year. 

On the advice of Dr. Rodzinski, twenty-five- 
year-old Leonard Bernstein, American com- 
poser-conductor, has been engaged as assistant 
conductor. Replacing John Corigliano, who is 
now concertmaster of the orchestra, will be 
Michael Rosenker, well known orchestral mu- 
sician and recitalist, in the chair of assistant 
concertmaster. 

The regular subscription season of twenty- 
eight weeks will open in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 
7 under the baton of Dr. Rodzinski with Zino 
Francescatti as soloist. Dr. Walter and How- 
ard Barlow will appear as guest conductors 
during the season. 

First performances of several new works by 
contemporary composers are planned by Dr. 
Rodzinski. Vaughan Williams’s Fifth Sym- 
phony will be heard in its American premiere, 
and first performances will be given of a piano 
concerto by Aaron Copland; a new work by 
William Schuman, the title of which has not 


Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 
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NOVELTIES 


been announced; ‘Cowboy Rhapsody’ by Mor- 
ton Gould, a fantasia by Paul Hindemith based 
on a theme by Carl Maria von Weber; Bohu- 
slav Martinu’s ‘Concerto da camera’, in which 
Ruth Posselt will be solo violinist, and Arnold 
Schonberg’s setting for string orchestra, piano 
and reciter of Byron’s ‘Ode to Napoleon’. 
Orson Welles may appear as the interpreter of 
Byron’s lines. 

Another novelty will be a concert version of 
themes from Richard Strauss’s ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’. 

Celebrating his fiftieth year as a conductor, 
Dr. Walter will direct three major choral 
works in the Spring. Bruckner’s ‘Te Deum’ 
and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 will be pre- 
sented together on March 16 and 17; the Bee- 
thoven ‘Ninth’ again on March 19; and the Bach 
St. Matthew Passion on March 6, 7 and 9. 

The Bruckner ‘Te Deum’ has never before 
been performed by the Philharmonic. The 
Beethoven ‘Ninth’ was last given at the post- 
season Beethoven Festival under Arturo Tos- 
canini on May 3, 1942. Its last performances 
at the regular Philharmonic-Symphony sub- 
scription concerts were on March 5, 6 and 8, 
1936, also under Mr. Toscanini. 

Mr. Walter will repeat the Bach St. Matthew 
Passion on March 6, as it was last Spring, in 
uncut performances. The soloists will again 
include Nadine Conner, Jean Watson, William 
Hain and Herbert Janssen and the Westminster 
Choir will assist the orchestra. 


(Continued on page 4) 





RODZINSKI ANNOUNCES NOVELTIES 


(Continued from page 3) 


Mr. Walter’s six weeks with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony during 1943- 
44 are divided as follows: the first 
fortnight of November, the first week 
in February, the two weeks from 
March 6 through March 19, and the 
first week in April. 


Instrumental Soloists Listed 


Soloists of the season, in addition 
to Mr. Francescatti, will include the 
pianists Alexander Brailowsky, Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Josef Hofmann, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Rudolf Serkin and Wi- 
told Malcuzynski in his first appear- 
ance with orchestra in New York, 
and the young American artists Wil- 
liam Kapell and Leonard Shure; the 
violinists Bronislaw Huberman, Na- 
than Milstein, Erica Morini, Ruth 
Posselt, and Albert Spalding. Lead- 
ing members of the orchestra to 
be heard in solo capacity will be the 
concertmaster, John Corigliano, first 
’cellist, Joseph Schuster, and assistant 
first ‘cellist, Leonard Rose. 

The series of Young People’s Con- 
certs, under the direction of Rudolph 
Ganz, will be given on Saturday 
mornings at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 
13, Dec. 18, Jan. 22, Feb. 12, March 
18 and April 15. 

Born in Lawrence, Mass., Mr. 
Bernstein, the new assistant conductor, 
was graduated in 1939 from Harvard 
University where he studied composi- 
tion with Walter Piston and Edward 
Burlingame Hill, and piano with Hein- 
rich Gebhard. He spent the next two 
years at the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia where he worked un- 
der Fritz Reiner in conducting and 
Randall Thompson in orchestration 
and continued his piano studies under 
Mme. Isabella Vengerova. 

He also studied conducting with 
Serge Koussevitzky at Tanglewood 
and acted as Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
assistant during the Summer of 1942 
after spending the Winter season in 
Boston teaching, composing and pro- 
ducing operas for the Institute of 
Modern Art in that city. During that 
season his clarinet sonata, to be pub- 
lished this year, had its first hearing. 


TTL 


ORMANDY LISTS 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Walter and Toscanini to Be 
Guest Conductors—Plans 
Visits and Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, music 
director and conductor, will inaugu- 
rate its forty-fourth season with con- 
certs in the ‘Academy of Music on 
October 8, 9 and 11. The organiza- 
tions’ local schedule calls for twenty- 
eight pairs of Friday afternoon-Satur- 
day evening concerts; a series of ten 
Monday night programs; five Youth 
concerts; five children’s concerts and 
three “Pop” lists. Mr. Ormandy is 
to lead most of the bills and guest- 
conductors are to be Bruno Walter 
and Arturo Toscanini. Several pro- 
grams will be in charge of Saul Cas- 
ton, associate conductor. 

Soloists engaged up to this time in- 
clude: Rudolf Serkin, Oscar Levant, 
Alexander Brailowsky, William Ka- 
pell, Marisa Regules, pianists; Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, duo- 
pianists; Patricia Travers, Angel 
Reyes, Zino Francescatti, violinists; 
William Primrose, violist. Alec 
Templeton, pianist-entertainer, will 
appear in the course of the “Pops” 
concerts. Other artists are to be an- 
nounced. 

A New York season of ten concerts 
is scheduled for Carnegie Hall to be- 
gin on Oct. 12 under Mr. Ormandy. 
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Michael Rosenker 
Assistant 
Concertmaster 


IN NEW ORCHESTRA POSTS 


Leonard Bernstein 
Assistant Conductor 


For the past year Mr. Bernstein has 
been composing in New York and is 
about to publish his First Symphony 
and a number of songs. The sym- 
phony will be given its first perform- 
ance this season by the Boston Sym- 
phony with Mr. Bernstein conducting. 
He will also conduct the Pittsburgh 
Symphony in its performance of the 
work in January. 

The new assistant concertmaster, 
Mr. Rosenker, is a native of Odessa, 
Russia, and was educated at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory where he 
shared a studio with Jascha Heifetz 
when both were pupils of Leopold 
Auer. At the age of sixteen, Mr. 
Rosenker became concertmaster of 
the Volksoper. 

Shortly after the Russian Revolu- 
tion began, he made a short tour of 
the United States, but returned to 
Europe as head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Rotterdam Conservatory, 
a post which he held until he returned 
permanently to New York in 1926. 

Mr. Rosenker has been successively 
concertmaster of the NBC Orchestra, 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. He has 
given several New York recitals and 
has appeared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic- Symphony at 
Lewisohn Stadium and with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. 


. 


Te 


Other programs will be on Nov. 9 
and 23, Dec. 14, Jan. 4 and 25, Feb. 
15 (conducted by Mr. Walter), March 
7 and 21 and April 11. Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff will be the first solo- 
ists in New York, presenting the 
world premiere of Martinu’s Concerto 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra, es- 
pecially written for them. The sec- 
ond soloist will be Helen Traubel, 
soprano, on Jan. 4. Marian Anderson 
will be heard on April 11. Also ap- 
pearing in New York will be Mr. 
Serkin, Mr. Levant, Mr. Brailowsky 
and Mr. Francescatti. Mr. Ormandy 
also plans to present a major choral 
work with orchestra and soloists. 

The regular series of seven concerts 
at Constitution Hall in Washington, 
D. C., will open on Oct. 19, and ex- 
tend through April 18. Also the 
usual six concerts at the Lyric Thea- 
ter in Baltimore will be presented be- 
tween Oct. 20 and April 19. Although 
wartime limitations on travel have 
considerably restricted the Orchestra’s 
tour schedule, it is expected that ap- 
proximately twenty other dates will be 
filled outside of Philadelphia, includ- 
ing engagements in Harrisburg, Read- 
ing and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Hartford, Connecticut; Richmond, 
Virginia; Toronto, Ontario; and the 
Orchestra’s regular annual participa- 
tion in the Spring Music Festival at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Wittiam E. Sir 





Toscanini Leads Victory, Act 1 

Arturo Toscanini, long an enemy 
of fascism, conducted the NBC Sym- 
phony in a broadcast from Studio 8-H 
of Radio City on the evening of Sept. 


9, which he called ‘Victory, Act. I’, 
celebrating the capitulation of Italy. 
Acts II and III are scheduled with 
the defeats of Germany and Japan. 
The program, which was sent via 
short wave to Italy, included the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5; Rossini’s ‘William Tell’ Over- 
ture; the Garibaldi Hymn, which was 
repeated twice; and “The Star Span- 
gled Banner’ in the conductor’s own 
arrangement. The audience joined Mr. 
Toscanini in singing it. 


SEASON PLANNED 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Conductor to Introduce New 
Works in Twentieth Year 


as Boston Conductor 

Boston — Serge Koussevitzky — will 
begin his twentieth year as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony when the or- 
chestra gives the first concert of its 
sixty-third season on Oct. 8. The sea- 
son, which will continue through April 
29, will include the usual twenty-four 
pairs of Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening concerts and six pairs of 
concerts on Monday evenings and 
Tuesday afteroons. The orchestra 
will undertake its usual schedule of 
concerts in other cities, with five visits 
to New York and in addition a tour of 
Western cities in December. There 
will also be eight Thursday evening 
programs in Sanders Theater, Cam- 
bridge. 

Dr. Koussevitzky plans to introduce 
several new works and to revive com- 
positions he has introduced in past 
years, in addition to performances of 
the standard symphonic repertoire. A 
new violin concerto by Martinu will 
be played by Mischa Elman. Other 
soloists will include Lily Pons, so- 
prano; Rudolph Serkin, Alexander 
Brailowsky and Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianists; Joseph Szigeti, violinist; and 
and Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist. 

Three new symphonies by American 
composers will be presented by Dr. 
Koussevitzky: Samuel Barber’s Sec- 
ond Symphony; William Schuman’s 
Fifth Symphony for Strings; and Roy 
Harris’s Fifth Symphony. Scheduled 
for revivals are Mahler’s ‘The Song 
of the Earth’, Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der 
Maler’, Rousel’s Suite in F, Stravin- 
sky’s ‘The Rite of Spring’, Sibelius’s 
‘Pohjola’s Daughter’ and the First and 
Seventh Symphonies of Shostakovich. 
Works not heard previously here or 
absent from the programs for a long 
time will be Rachmaninoff’s Sym- 
phony No. 3, Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 6 and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. 3. 

Igor Stravinsky will conduct a pair 
of concerts as guest; giving the first 
performance of a new ‘Ode’ which he 
recently completed. There will be two 
other guest-conductors: Andre Kos- 
telanetz and Vladimir Golschmann. 
Mr. Kostelanetz will conduct the pair 
of concerts for Lily Pons. Mr. 
Golschmann, regular conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony, will make his 
first appearance in Boston. Richard 
Burgin, associate conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, will direct two 
pairs of programs. 





No Chicago Opera 
For Coming Season 
(Continued from page 3) 


Allen, president; Abner J. Stilwell, 
vice president and treasurer; Jason F. 
Whitney, vice-president; William D. 
Saltiel, secretary, and William S. 
Stevenson, assistant to the board. 





Gallo’s San Carlo Plans 


In addition to the traditional coast 
to coast tour of his San Carlo Opera 









FRIEDGUT TO HEAD 
NEW MUSIC CENTER 


Named Director of New 
York City Music and 
Drama Development 


Harry Friedgut has been appointed 
managing director of New York’s new 








Harry Friedgut 


City Center of Music and Drama, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Mayor 
La Guardia on Sept. 12. He will 
assume his duties on Oct. 4 and it is 
expected that the remodeled Mecca 
Temple will be ready for occupancy 
by the Center around the first of No- 
vember when its season of concert, 
operatic, dramatic and ballet perform- 
ances is expected to begin. 

A native of Canada, Mr. Friedgut 
has been managing director of the 
Griffith Foundation in Newark since 
1938 and supervised its first grand 
opera festival. He is a graduate of 
the Regina Normal School and Queens 
University in Kingston, Ont., took 
post-graduate work at the University 
of Michigan and holds a Master of 
Arts degree from New York Univer- 
sity School of Education. 


AUPAEAL EE EEAR GEA EEALE LURE UTE 


Company, which opens at the Boston 
opera house early in November after 
a two weeks season in New York, 
opening Oct. 7 at the Broadway The- 
atre, Fortune Gallo has formulated 
plans for the production of two oper- 
ettas on Broadway during the coming 
season. Returning, as he says, to his 
“first love,” Mr. Gallo has scheduled 
the first operetta for production in late 
Fall and the second for late Spring. 
He has not yet announced the iden- 
tity of the works nor the principals 
who will appear in them. 

Following the familiar San Carlo 
trail, Mr. Gallo’s opera company will 
proceed westward from Boston to 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to the West Coast, where it will ap- 
pear in Winnipeg, Calgary and Van- 
couver in Canada, and southward in 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, returning East through 
Salt Lake City, Denver, Wichita, 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago. 

Mr. Gallo recently concluded a suc- 
cessful summer season of large scale 
opera productions. Performances of 
‘Aida’ and ‘Carmen’ at Soldiers Field, 
Chicago, on July 24 and 31, respec- 
tively, drew 50,000. 

Both operas were repeated on Aug. 
14 and 15 before near-capacity audi- 
ences in Cleveland’s 10,000-seat Pub- 
lic Auditorium. The latter opera had 
a third performance at Forbes Field in 
Pittsburgh on Aug. 17 before an audi- 
ence of 15,000. 
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OPERA AND SYMPHONY VIE AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Golschmann Conducts Last 
Week of Orchestra Series— 
Give ‘Marriage of Figaro’, 
‘Ruddigore’ and ‘Martha’— 
‘Faust’ Repeated 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


HE second half of Chautau- 
qua’s Summer music season 
was marked by additional 


opera performances and a series of 
concerts by the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony under the leadership of Vla 
dimir Golschmann, last of the series 
of three guest conductors. Howard 
Hanson gave his final concert with 
the orchestra on Aug. 8, with the 
record of having performed at least 
one American work on each of the 
programs of his two-weeks tenure. 
Mr. Golschmann’s opening program 
was delayed until Aug. 14. He was 
the orchestra’s leader thereafter un- 
til its final concert on Aug. 25. 
Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’ 
was the final opera of the season, 
with performances on Aug. 20 and 
23. The Gilbert and Sullivan ‘Rud- 
digore’ was presented on Aug. 6 
and 9, and Flotow’s ‘Martha’ held 
the boards in Norton Hall on Aug. 
13 and 16. Gounod’s ‘Faust’, one 
of the works given earlier in the 
Summer was repeated on Aug. 11, 


with the same cast as before. Al- 
fredo Valenti staged all of the 
operas. 


Operas Well Received 


‘Ruddigore’ had a lively perform- 
ance under the musical direction of 
Alberto Bimboni, who had con- 
ducted ‘Faust’ and ‘Tosca’ in July. 
In the cast were Hugh Thompson, 
Roland Partridge, Gean Greenwell, 
Eduardo Rael, Stanley Carlson, 
Luisa Mara, Pauline Pierce, Mary 
Gayle Dowson, Georgia Shirgley 
and Alice Kemp. Mr. Greenwell 
and Miss Pierce stopped the show 








The Director and Two Conductors Consult Their Scores: 
(From the Left) Gregory Ashman, Alfredo Valenti and 
Alberto Bimboni 


with their delivery of the amusing 
duet of Sir Despard and Mad Meg 
in the second act. Miss Mara sang 
prettily the part of Rose Maybud 
and the others were well cast. 
‘Martha’, conducted by Mr. Ash- 
man, brought Ruby Mercer back to 
Chautauqua after an interval of 
several years to sing the title role. 
Nancy was entrusted to Jean 
Browning, a contralto new to audi- 
ences here. Lionel and Plunkett 
were sung by Richard Manning and 
Mr. Thompson, both well known in 
Chautauqua casts. These singers 
formed a melodious foursome and 
the opera, though badly cut, moved 
agreeably to its happy ending. 
Lesser roles were sung by Stanley 
Carlson, Gil Gallagher, Mr. Rael, 
Adolph Anderson, Carl Cataio, 


Virginia Beeler and Ann McKnight. 
two performances of ‘The 


The 





Luisa Mara in ‘Rud- 
digore’ 


(Right) Roland Par- 
tridge in 'Ruddigore’ 





Marriage of Figaro’ were among 
the most praiseworthy of all of 
Chautauqua’s operatic undertakings. 
This was due to the excellent work 
of the individual principals and to 
the smoothness of the ensemble un- 
der Mr. Ashman. Mr. Thompson’s 
Figaro was a resourceful and mag- 
netic personage and the music of 
the part was delivered with verve 
and style. Mr. Greenwell’s Count 
was also in the vein. Polyna Stos- 
ka sang the airs of Countess with 
warmth and artistry. The Susanna 
of Miss Mercer was musical in tone 
and attractively portrayed. Miss 
Pierce was a boyish and good-sing- 
ing Cherubino. Miss Browning as 
Marcellina, Mr. Carlson as Dr. 
Bartolo, Marjorie Brett as Bar- 
barina, Mr. Gallagher as Antonio, 
Mr. Partridge as Don Basilio, and, 
in the other parts, Alberto San- 





Harold Wagner 


PRINCIPALS IN CHAUTAUQUA'S 'MARRIAGE OF FIGARO' 
From the Left: Alberto Sanchez as Don Curzio; Roland Partridge, Basilio; Marjorie Brett, Barbarina; Pauline Pierce, 
Cherubino; Hugh Thompson, Figaro; Ruby Mercer, Susanna; Polyna Stoska, the Countess; Gean Greenwell, the Count; 
Jean Browning, Marcellina; Gil Gallagher, Antonio; and Stanley Carlson, Dr. Bartolo 
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chez, Jean Young and Blanche de 
Genova, contributed each to the 
success of the production. 

Mr. Hanson conducted the An- 
dante Teneramente from his own 
‘Nordic’ Symphony at his parting 
concert. An earlier program in- 
cluded his ‘Romantic’ Symphony. 
Mr. Golschmann’s first program 
was delayed for several days, so 
that he could more fully rehearse 
the orchestra. In this matter of 
rehearsals, he was more exacting 
than either Willem Willeke or Mr. 
Hanson, the other guest leaders, 
who took over the late Albert Stoes- 


sel’s programs, Mr. Golschmann 
also departed further from Mr. 
Stoessel’s choice of works for 


these programs, as completed by the 
former musical director only the 
night before he died. 

The Golschmann performances 
undoubtedly showed the results ot 
the additional care lavished on the 
preparation of his concerts. His 
programs ranged through much of 
the standard repertoire, with works 
by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Mussorgsky, 
Glinka and others, and at the 
Young People’s Concerts he played 
a number of short American com- 
positions, among them Albert 
Stoessel’s “A.E.F. March, 1918”. 
Bach’s Air on the G String (so- 
called) was played in memory of 
Mr. Stoessel at Mr. Golschmann’s 
first concert. 


Many Soloists Heard 


Vocal soloists with the orchestra 
included Polyna Stoska, Pauline 
Pierce, Hugh Thompson and Anna 
Kaskas. Miss Stoska sang ‘Leise, 
leise’ from “Der Frieschiitz’ and 
songs; Miss Pierce airs from 
‘Mignon’ and Stoessel’s ‘Garrick’, 
and songs; Mr. Thompson the 
Brindisi and Credo from ‘Otello’ 
and Miss Kaskas airs from ‘Orfeo’ 
and ‘Samson et Dalila’ and songs. 

Pianists who appeared with the 
orchestra in the final weeks of the 
season were Wendel Diebel, who 
played Beethoven’s Concerto No. 1; 
Joseph Fizdale, Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini; and Harrison 
Potter, Mozart’s Concerto in A 
minor. Patricia Travers, violinist, 
was soloist in the Beethoven Con- 
certo; Felix Salmond, ’cellist, in 
the Elgar Concerto. Lois Wann, 
oboist; Henry Deniecke, timpanist, 
and Joseph Rizzo, also were solo- 
ists. 

The “Great Masters Series” of 
orchestral concerts was continued 
under the leadership of Frederick 
T. Dvonch, with programs devoted 
to Haydn and Beethoven. Maria 
Sebriansky was soloist of the Bee- 
thoven program. 

A Sacred Song Service on Aug. 
21 was devoted to excerpts from 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’. Walter Howe 
conducted, with Mr. Potter as as- 
sistant conductor, and George 
William Volkel as organist. Luisa 
Mara, Pauline Pierce, Roland Part- 
ridge and Hugh Thompson were 
soloists. The Chautauqua Choir 
was joined by a group from the 
Jamestown Choral Society, of 
which Frances Rogers is conduc- 
tor. On Aug. 7 a shortened version 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Hackneyed Music Scorned 


By Luspov KEEFER 


USIC occupies a lofty place in the 
M Soviet cinema. Under the personal 

aegis of Stalin, entire issues of periodi- 
cals are given over to discussions of the merits 
of a particular score. A knowledge of music is 
a sine qua non for the most obscure stage-hand. 
As for the accomplished musician, the situation 
presents a glaring contrast to that of Holly- 
wood, where a self-respecting artist must 
choose between sub-rosa participation and an 
eternal stigma: many of the USSR proudest 
composers have acquired their musical citizen- 
ship via the screen, 


Easily the most conspicuous of those is Isaac 
Dunajevsky, a household name for old and 
young, candidate for membership in the Higher 
Chamber, and bearer of the “Order of Lenin.” 
Song is his medium of expression, and the 
tunes enlivening “The Twice Born’ (1934), 
‘The Gay Comrades’ (1934), “The Three Fel- 
lows’ (1935), ‘Golden Fires’, ‘The Boat’, and 
‘Circus’ (1936) with its ‘Hymn of the Father- 
land’, ‘In Search of Happiness’, ‘Beethoven’s 
Concerto’ (1937), the ‘Rich Bride’, and the 
most hilarious slapstick turned in in the Soviet 
‘Volga, Volga’ (1938), have long since attained 
the rank of classics. 

Dunajevsky’s career stems from operetta, 
drama, and the revue. To incidental music for 
‘Turandot’ and ‘The Barber’, “Tartuffe’ and 
‘The Servant of Two Masters’ he had brought 
an innate flair for comedy, fed and disciplined 
by a long apprenticeship in the noted ‘Theatre 
of Revolutionary Satire.’ His career took him 
through jazz and vaudeville to the episodic 
illustrative marches for ‘The Charge’ (1933), 
his cinematic first-born, and the angular, 
gawky music of “The Bridegrooms’, until he 
finally arrived at a realism steeped in local 
color, a direct correspondence of the seen and 


Soviet Film Music Plays Leading Role 


Position of Russian Cinema Composer Startling 
Contrast to Hollywood’s Attitude — Many 
Rise to Fame Via the Screen—Related Criti- 
cism Serious and Erudite—Ready-made and 
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the heard, and a positive evaluation of simple 
human feeling. 


Dunajevsky an Optimist 

Always an optimist, Dunajevsky proclaims, 
in stirring choruses of metallic rhythm, Rus- 
sia’s confidence and hope—though he is not, 
like Shcherbatcheff, to be considered an apos- 
tle of heroism. In collaboration with the direc- 
tor Alexandroff, a clever craftsman like him- 
self, he has evolved a personal genre, free of 
the grotesque, a genre marked with freshness 
and buoyancy, which aims to cheer and fortify 
—not merely to amuse. His is a style where 
mass-song holds up the mirror to class-habits; 


Two Glimpses of ‘Friends’ (1938), a Film with a Shostakovich Score. At the Right, B. Babochkin el 
as Andrey and K. Daooshvily as Umar a 



















in ‘The Search for Happiness’, Jewish and 
Russian threads are intertwined; in ‘The Rich 
Bride’, both love and war themes mingle, while 
in ‘Beethoven’s Concerto’, he concocts a poly- 
phony out of such scraps as train noises, super- 
imposed on Bach’s Chaconne, spiced up by 
trumpet and trombone scales, with xylophone 
variations on a folk-tone, relentless solfeggios 
and flute-runs—the whole resolved into the tri- 
umphant: “Oh, how good is life im _ the 
Soviets !” 

Another who received his composer’s pass- 
port through the cinema is Nikolai Krukoff. 
His best, of which only a handful have reached 
these shores, inchide such varied fare as ‘Deeds 





Left: A Motive from 
Shostakovich's Music 
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and Men’, ‘Towards Two Seas’, ‘The Flyers’, 
‘A St. Petersburg Night’, ‘We from Kronstadt’, 
‘A Generation of Victors’, ‘A Paris Dawn’. 
Though chiefly interested in musical realism, 
he has been able to achieve effects of a subtler, 
more impressionistic order—exploiting the elo- 
quence of silence, and the informing of crude 
noise with musical contours. In the latter field 
he has done pioneer work, moulding into artic- 
ulate harmony the whistle of wind, storm and 
rain, the crash of metal, glass and concrete, and 
distilling into purely musical images such crude 
phantasmagoria. His inimitable touch is par- 
ticularly effective in ‘We from Kronstadt’, 
where the howling of the storm is fused with 
sailor chanties and flageolets, and the slender 
shrillness of violins and piccolos makes itself 
heard amidst the rumble of guns and subter- 
ranean explosions. An imaginative touch is 
that the heavy thunder is allowed to interrupt, 
but never silence, the ‘Internationale.’ 

As for the younger men, Timofeeff, Gelobin- 
sky, Kotcharoff, and Tomilin, it may be said 
that, for all their preeminence, they suffer .from 
an inability to fuse their images into stark sym- 
phonic logic—this in spite of their proclama- 
tions of the “generalizing, synthesizing” func- 
tion of music. 


Shostakovich’s Progress 


The glamor-boys of the screen and the sym- 
phonists, Prokofieff and Shostakovich, Popoff 
and Shcherbatcheff, Z. Feldman and Y. Milu- 
tin, Pantchenko and Shebalin, have not gradu- 
ated to their mastery without some detours. 
Shostakovich’s is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing example. After excursions into construc- 
tivism in the silent ‘New Babylon’ (1929) and 
flirtations with grotesque rhythm in ‘Alone’ 
(1931), in time and style parallel with the 
mechanized caricatures of ‘The Bolt’, ‘The 
Golden Age’ and ‘The Nose’—he strikes a note 
of deep, almost elegiac, gravity in “The Golden 
Mountains’ (1931). 


On the whole, he has moved in the direction 
of greater concentration and earnestness, an 
earnestness more apparent in his film than his 
concert music. If ‘So Began 1914’, in spite of 
its splendid theme of suffering and sacrifice, 
remains superficial, his ‘Passer By’ (1932) is 
marked precisely by a rich profundity which 
makes every incident pulse with life and mean- 
ing. In the beginning of his career Shostako- 
vich had used the Overture merely to introduce 
the opening episode; now, in ‘The Days of 
Volotchaevo’ (1936) and ‘A Great Citizen’ 
(1938) he presents a full-faceted Prelude, set- 


osers High in Artistic Rank 
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ting the tone for the whole. He has become 
able to weave loosely-strung refrains into the 
iron polyphony of the ‘Youth of Maxim’ 
(1935) or the centrifugal structurality of “The 
Return of Maxim’ (1937); the redundancies 
found in ‘Alone’ are distilled and disciplined in 
‘Vyborg District’ (1938), ‘Friends’ (1938), ‘A 
Man with a Gun’ (1938), ‘A Great Citizen’ 
(2nd Series, 1939), and ‘A Silly Little Mouse’ 
(1939). Nevertheless Shostakovich considers 
it not alone impossible but unwise to abandon 
tone-painting ; indeed he would encourage por- 
traiture wherever the composer’s attitude 
toward his characters be constant and un- 
equivocal. 


The chief interest of V. Shcherbatcheff, a 
brother in arms of Shostakovich, centers about 
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the impact of environment on man. In spite of 
the multiplicity of characters in ‘The Storm’ 
(1934) and the complexity of the emotions by 
which they are swayed, so unerring is the com- 
poser’s symphonic instinct, aided by his folk- 
loristic leanings, that the flow of his melodic 
curve never wavers. In ‘Peter I’ (1937) the 
musician had additional factors to cope with: 
historical, political and ideological; but even 
though, abjuring photographic truth, he super- 
imposes Byzantine chant on still older chime- 
patterns, unearthed in faded parchments, in- 
terlarding this with racy ditties, the mosaic 
thus achieved is artistically as convincing as 
would have been the real thing. 


Another analyst of the psyche is A. Pant- 
chenko. In his famous ‘Judushka Golovleff’ 
music is not alone a pictorial means, but it is 
called upon to interpret behavior. Throughout, 
leit-motives (sometimes subjected to tortuous 
ramifications) form the nerve-center of his 
scores. Thus, in ‘Dubrovsky’, the tune which 
is the standard-bearer for the peasant uprisings 


(Continued on page 8) 





Leading Characters in ‘A Man with a Gun’, a 1938 Film with Shostakovich Music. 
Left, N. Kriuchkoff as a Red Guard. Right, B. Tenin as Shadrin 


September, 1943 


A Scene from ‘Seven Brave Ones,’ the Music by Pushkoff, "a Rabid Realist’. 
A. Apsolon as the Meteorologist, Korfunkel, and N. Bogoluboff as Letnikoff 
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(Continued from page 7) 
dominates the Overture and denouement—as 
solo, chorus, or in full orchestral garb. 


A Surrealistic Procedure 


G. Popoff represents the polyphonic, poly- 
thematic symphonist of the cinema. A past 
master in synchronizing opposites, he loves to 
fuse all epochs and locales, but his prime con- 
cern is with the marriage of the visual to the 
antithetic aural. This surrealistic procedure 
can best be studied in ‘To Live’, where, behind 
each carefree gesture, lurks the foreboding 
shadow of room. To offset the complexity of 
this device, Popoff prefers his song free of 
psychological adornments: indeed it is to the 
very monotony of the ‘Black Raven’ that many 
developments of the now historic ‘Chapaeff’ 
(1934) owe much of their tremendous power. 
He is even more outspoken than his colleagues, 
Shcherbatcheff and Shebalin, in his dread of 
the “trappings of naturalism”; music is intro- 
duced only where “absolutely necessary.” 

No such anxiety disturbs Pushkoff, a rabid 
realist, who in ‘Peasants’, ‘The Seven Brave 
Ones’, and ‘Komsomolsk’, plying his idiom to 
each particular emergency, achieves the most 
intimate blend of image and sonority. The 
same is true of D. Kabalevsky, who in ‘St. 
Petersburg Night’ and ‘Aerograd’ hardly leaves 
a scene unorchestrated. Perhaps his procedure 
is justified: it is his musical components—lusty 
tarantellas, wooden five-finger exercises, or the 
arioso of the peasant-violinist—which are the 
true protagonists of the drama, directing the 
visual course of events. He too, however, pro- 
fesses to subscribe to the “symphonic, abstract” 
creed. 

As a matter of fact, the very unanimity re- 
vealed in expressions of allegiance to this 
dogma (never very clearly defined) is suspect. 
In the case, however, of the distinguished V. 
Shebalin, who shares the conviction that “it is 
imperative to envisage the total in the minute 
. .. to provide an illusion of unity in the most 
heterogeneous parts”, it must be admitted that 
he practices his religion; his ‘Gobsek’ (1937), 
fabricated 4 la Berg or Krenek from such 
closed-form bits as sonatas, fugues and varia- 
tions, is a true tour de force of towering ex- 
pressiveness. 


The Successes of Prokofieff 


But the most challenging personality in the 
USSR film firmament is Prokofieff. To few 
tone-poets has been given the talent of a 
Brughel or a Daumier; fewer still can recon- 
cile the piquancy and bite of ‘Lieutenant Kije’ 
(1934) with the sculpturesque dignity of ‘Alex- 
ander Nevsky’ (1938). Both these scores lose 
not an iota of their eloquence when separated 
from the eye-film. 

In ‘Alexander Nevsky’ (1938) Prokofieff 
sets a new style. To stress the radiance of 
“Mother Russia” and the ominous shadows of 
its Teutonic despoilers, he introduces a dis- 
torted negative alongside the positive of photo- 
graphed sound—a device recurring in many a 
polka and gavotte. Like Shostakovich, Pro- 
kofieff steers clear of the chill propensities of 
authentic Cantus Firmus, or of the overused 
tremolo; instead he constructs a magnificent 
chorale which sounds the whole gamut from 
lethargic sweetness to death and destruction. 
Daringly, he grafts highly spiced harmonic tid- 
bits on obsolete modes, achieving, curiously 
enough, a tonality of steel. 

The high caliber of the musicians engaged in 
the making of USSR movies, and the promi- 
nence of the film in the State program, may 
explain the unusually earnest and erudite tone 
of the related musical criticism. As a spokes- 
man of this Pleiade of critics, its most dis- 
tinguished member, Ostretzoff, condemns, as 
the gravest of offenses, all simplification parad- 
ing under the banner of “truth”; he would set 
up as ultimate criterion not a comprehensive 
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synthesis of the two planes of action (visual 
and aural), but rather the sum-total of imagina- 
tive power unleashed by their combined force. 


Against Use of the Ready Made 


On one point at least there is no controversy 
in the Soviet. The use of ready-made, or, 
worse still, hackneyed music, is received with 
a hostility equalled only by the wrathful in- 
vectives hurled at the “academic symphonist”, 
or the disciple of “truth at any cost”. The all- 
time high in absurdity was perpetrated by Gelia- 
bujsky in coupling Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ with 
Pushkin’s ‘Collegian Registrar’. Also, a Mo- 
zart, a Beethoven or a Schubert calls for a 
giant of their own girth; otherwise abstrac- 
tions, metaphors, and all other forms of asso- 
ciations are futile. The critics object strenu- 
ously to orchestral overloading, a tendency re- 
sponsible for many fiascos, among the most dis- 
astrous being F. Kositzky’s ‘The Two Meet- 
ings’, where harp sighs and luxuriant glis- 
sandos entirely obscure the story. 


The history of the USRR films has gone 
through several distinct phases. After an era 
of chauvinism and self-congratulation the tone 
suddenly changes in 1936. Contrary to all 
former denunciation of American film-wares 
as pedestrian and static, Disney is presently 
invested with a luminous halo, and self-com- 
placency changes to bitterest dejection. One 
after another the reviewers, Ivanoff, and Knip- 
per, and Cheremuchin, the most prolific and 
authoritative of them all, extol the finesse, im- 
peccable musicianship, and stop-watch precision 
of ‘Mickey Mouse’, and lament their own haste 
and crudeness, the inferiority of native talent 
and training, absence of tension or clearly 
modulated undertone, and the general lack of 
conviction. 


Critics Oppose Formalism 


Most loudly and vehemently do the critics 
decry the menace of formalism—with all the 
many meanings associated with this term. A 
phenomenon well known to any stuaent of the 
USSR, its origin here has a story of its own. 
The early experimenters with sound become so 
fascinated with the possibilities offered, that 
they made a religion of striving to reproduce 
accurately the fall of a chair or the tick-tock of 
a clock. A cough and sneeze were studied as 
holy property. For the Soviet’s first sound 
film (1927), ‘The Five Year Plan’, a quartet 
of innovators, Avramoff, G. Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Timofeeff and Malachovsky, not only brought 
into play wind-and-thunder machines, along 
with batteries of brasses, drums, quarter-tone 
pianos and organs, shrieks and whistles, but, 
in order to enhance the realism sought, con- 
ducted all this, with high seriousness, from roof- 
tops. The melodic strings, purveyors of lyri- 
cism, were ruled out as archaisms not befitting 
a robot age. In the films that followed, ‘Don- 
Bass’ and Timofeeff’s ‘Enthusiasm’, where 
man moved with the rigidity of a machine, song 





was harnessed, mechanized—or served wrapped 
in the paraphernalia of naturalism. Rallying 
under the banner of “realism”, Malachovsky 
and Stollar, in ‘Sniper’ and the ‘Road to Life’ 
(1931) completely stifle all suggestions of 
humanity with their propellers, cannon and 
blasts. 

At first Pudovkin shared the enthusiasm. 
But only a few years later, in the revised edi- 
tion of his ‘Film Technique’, he avows his 
terror before the excesses of the naturalistic 
craze. Together with Eisenstein he sets about 
devising a special kind of cutting and montage 
which should counteract illustrative music; in 
this technique and in this alone was seen the 
key to intensity, originality, and creativeness. 
After some preliminary fumbling in ‘Stachka’ 
and ‘October’, contrapuntal montage makes its 
grand debut in Ejisenstein’s ‘Potemkin’. Here 
photography gives way to rhythm, while the 
episodes of the story are centered, like so many 
variations, around a tonic—which, in ‘Po- 
temkin’ is stark and gray. 


Work of Engineer and Chemist 


It was a singular coincidence that the two 
who were responsible for the entire orientation 
of film music should be scientists, Eisenstein— 
an engineer—and Pudovkin—a chemist—pos- 
sessed of musical gifts. Many-voiced and poly- 
rhythm—these are the laws which dictate the 
mathematical vision and architectural force of 
Eisenstein. “In our era”, he says, “when the 
cult of the lonely personality has been shoved 
into the prehistory of mankind, polyphony has 
particular claims to timeliness.” It was from 
rather a different point of view that Pudovkin 
evolved his method of combatting realism: al- 
ready in the silent film he had stumbled on the 
discovery that a disparity of moods, far from 
dissipating the effectiveness of a message, 
might, under certain conditions, do much to 
intensify it. With the advent of sound, the 
opportunities for exploiting polarity of moods 
multiplied, tempting to further experimentation 
with the principles of dualism—principles 
which were felt to be in closest harmony with 
communistic philosophy: the more flagrant the 
discrepancy, the better. It is this technique 
which marks the superiority of ‘Mother’ 
(1926), Pudovkin’s masterpiece, over ‘Chess- 
Fever’ (1925) and ‘Mechanics of the Brain’. 
New combinations are tried in ‘The End of 
St. Petersburg’ (1927), ‘Storm over Asia’ 
(1928), ‘The Simple Incident’ (1931) and 
‘The Deserter’ (1933). 

One of the most fascinating devices along 
this line, perfected by Shostakovich, is the 
confusion of tempi. It makes for stark drama 
in the ‘Golden Mountains’ where a rapid stac- 
cato of landscapes proceeds to a relentlessly 
pounded jambus. On close analysis, the pointed 
pathos of ‘Alone’ resides not in the oboe can- 
tilena, no matter how adroitly manipulated or 
haunting, nor in the trombone acrobatics, how- 
ever mocking with open octaves and fifths, but 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Dear Musical America: 


I have been reading Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s book, ‘Music for All of 

Js’, put out by Simon & Schuster. 
If there is anything pertaining to 
music that isn’t discussed in its 322 
pages, I am sure I don’t know what 
it is. Stokey begins and ends like 
an appreciator, and in between he 
goes in for aesthetics and some- 
thing akin to metaphysics. He is a 
bit historical at times and expresses 
himself in terms of acoustical sci- 
ence at others. His chapters on re- 
corded music, broadcast music, fre- 
quency modulation, music and mo- 
tion pictures, music and television 
reflect his own inquiries and ex- 
periences in these fields—and far be 
it from me to venture my opinion 
about them, except that I find them 
interesting. He writes clearly. He 
has things to say. He may or may 
not be an expert—but he even men- 
tions ‘Fantasia’. 

There is one subject on which 
Leopold Stokowski certainly can 
speak as an expert and that is con- 
ducting. He discusses that subject 
with such sober common sense as to 
make one wonder why, as a con- 
ductor, he was forever figuring as 
an innovator in a curious and star- 
tling way. “As music is for the ear 
and not the eye,” he writes, “the 
visual part of conducting is not im- 
portant.” Those who remember 
the time he had the players seated 
in the dark, save for the lights on 
their music stands, while a spot- 
light shone brightly down on the 
head of their leader may stumble 
over that sentence. But, says Sto- 
kowski, the only thing that is es- 
sential is for the players to be able 
to see the notes and: for the con- 
ductor and the players to see each 
other’s eyes. 

Again, “whether or not a con- 
ductor uses a baton is of little im- 
portance”. This is a bit surprising 
from the conductor who has been 
weaving arabesques with his fingers 
for at least fifteen years, setting an 
example for batonless conducting 
that others have emulated, as if he 
were the pioneer of a new day. 
“Personally”, says the former Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra music director, 
“T find a baton unnecessary—I am 
convinced that unessentials should 
be eliminated. But other conductors 


like to use a baton”. 

I seem to remember a published 
photograph of the handsome Leo- 
pold across the face of which he 
had written: “Why batons?” Well, 
why and why not? 
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But he is equally free of bias on 
another point. He says: “Equally 
unimportant is whether a conductor 
reads from score”. Stokowski, it 
will be remembered, was the con- 
ductor who started our scoreless 
conducting. Our other symphonic 
time-beaters of the day all depended 
on the printed page, not on their 
memories. He was something of a 
sensation because he dispensed with 
the bulky books that were spread 
open before these others, and had 
no pages to turn. Now he explains 
that he likes to conduct concertos 
from score—‘“because they seem to 
me like chamber music on a large 
scale”—“but more impulsive emo- 
tional music I like to conduct with- 
out a score”. He polishes the whole 
question off with the statement that 
in his opinion “the ideal way is to 
conduct with the score, and yet 
know the music from memory”, 
This chapter is so full of sound 
thinking that I can recommend it 
to all conductors. Twenty years 
ago, if it had been in print then, I 
might even have recommended it to 
Leopold Stokowski. 
x * x 


In another chapter he discusses 
the seating arrangement of the or- 
chestra and tells of his own investi- 
gations to determine the best plac- 
ing of the instruments. He doesn’t 
advocate any of the particular 
groupings that have been associated 
with his ensembles; indeed, he con- 
tends that every hall needs its own 
special seating for the orchestra 
because all halls are different. 
However, he does point out that 
because of the position of the sound 
holes, the first violins will have 
more volume than the second vio- 
lins, when, in the traditional ar- 
rangement, the first sit with the 
front of their instruments facing 
down the hall, and the seconds, 
opposite the firsts, sit with the back 
of their violins facing the hall. 

Concert seating, radio seating, 
and seating for recording may all 
be different if the best results are 
to be obtained. ‘With the exercise 
of a little imagination”, the gifted 
author of ‘Music for All of Us’ tells 
us, “we can readjust these rela- 
tively unimportant details so as to 
make the music sound beautiful in 
sonority and perfect in balance”’. 

No one has ever questioned Leo- 
pold Stokowski’s store of imagina- 
tion or his prowess in exercising it 
Readjustments have always come 
easy for him. Beautiful sonorities 
have been his special line. 

x ok 

Now you can breathe easier. For 
on the authority of his managers, I 
can tell you that “in the quiet of his 
Summer home in Great Barrington, 
Mass.,” Albert Spalding “is going 
through the proofs of his autobi- 
ography, entitled ‘Rise to Follow’ ” 
which is to be published in Novem- 
ber. So you see the gifted Albert 
isn’t dead, at all, at all. Indeed, 
aside from the autobiography, he 
is in tiptop shape for the concert 
tour that will open early in October 
and which will carry him as far to 
the Westward as North Dakota. 
By a strange mix-up of the types, 
your July issue of MustcaAL AMER- 
ICA inadvertently made reference 
to “the late Albert Spalding”, but 
apparently no one believed’ it, not 
even the genial Mr. Spalding him- 
self. All kinds of apologies, Albert, 
and I do hope you won't say any- 
thing about your demise in the 





autobiography. We wouldn’t like 
the book to have an unhappy end- 
ing. And furthermore, please don’t 
cancel the dates of that tour, just 
because of one silly and most in- 
comprehensible little slip. So it’s 
long live the gifted and affable Al- 
bert, and so say we all! 
2 2 

And if your respiratory appar- 
atus is still troubling you on an- 
other matter, here’s further news 
that should restore it to normal 
working order. Kirsten Flagstad 
didn’t sing in Germany, in spite of 
reports to the contrary, if we are 
to accept the clear implications of a 
letter she has written to her Ameri- 
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who recently staged “an unusually 
violent performance of the Quartet 
from ‘Rigoletto’, when the members 
were bumped off one by one, so that 
the Quartet degenerated successive- 
ly into a Trio, a Duet and a Solo.” 
The singers departed in the follow- 
ing order: a tenor, a baritone, a so- 
prano and a tenor! 

“Now,” continues Mr. Manning, 
“we read that a Quartet of simi- 
larly apocryphal construction was 
heard in ‘Rigoletto’ in Cincinnati 
on July 2. One can easily under- 
stand why, in the words of your re- 
port, this was: 

“*The outstanding performance 
of the week. Mr. Tibbett in the 
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can accompanist, Edwin McArthur, 
who is now “down under” on a 
musical mission for the USO. The 
letter, it seems, was written last 
March from Sweden and it came 
after Eddie’s departure. His wife 
sent it on to him to Australia, New 
Guinea, or wherever he is. 

In the letter, which was posted in 
Malmo, and passed by the censor, 
the great Isolde told of giving a 
concert in that city with orchestra, 
singing six Wagnerian excerpts. 

“Schneevoigt conducted,” she 
wrote. “This is the third time | 
sang in two years, the first and sec- 
ond being Zurich and Stockholm. 
It is not much, but I practice quite 
a lot. I am supposed to go to Zu- 
rich for ‘Alceste’, ‘Tristan’, ‘Wal- 
kiire in June, but visas through 
Germany were not granted.” 

There is no other mention of 
Germany, but the letter is explicit 
enough about the singing she has 
done. She said she had sung only 
three times, and she named the 
places— Zurich, Stockholm and 
Malmo. There is no Berlin, and 
couldn’t have been without a fourth 
time. Let’s have some more good 
news ! 

i 

C. W. B. Manning of Frankfort, 
Ky., writes me that you have been 
juggling quartets in a manner high- 
ly confusing. He compares you to 
Fred Allen, the radio comedian, 
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"And | think I've expressed the very essence of the 
Atlantic Charter." 


title role, Josephine Antoine as 
Gilda, Mr. Conley as the Duke of 
Mantua and Virgil Lazzari as Spar- 
afucile, made of the Quarter a real 


gem.’ 
“What was Maddelena doing all 
this time?” asks Mr. Manning, 


“and why ring in Sparafucile ?” 
* * 


* 

Add note for new treatise on or- 
chestration: The ‘Servants Dance’ 
from an orchestral suite Paul 
Bowles has got up from his opera, 
‘The Wind Remains’, requires the 
presence in the percussion section 
of a milk bottle full of water. It is 
there, not for the refreshment of 
the drummers, but as a part of the 
instrumentation. When struck res- 
olutely with a lead pencil (no other 
bludgeon will do) it is said to give 
off a brittle and, naturally enough, 
a glassy tone. I can see nothing 
basically objectionable in this, only, 
why water? Why not milk? It’s 
a milk bottle, isn’t it? Why violate 
the dignity of the instrument by 
watering its stock, so to speak, in 
this manner? I can think of no an- 
swer to this question. But, what 
with rationing, fat scarcities and 
one thing and another, there is one, 


your 


supposes 








DELL CONCLUDES ITS MOST SUCCESSFUL SEASON 





New Attendance Record Achieved as 
Philadelphia Al Fresco Concerts 
Finish Fourteenth Year — Viennese 
Program Draws Largest Crowd 


HILADELPHIA—tThe 1943 series of con- 

certs at Robin Hood Dell can be recorded as 
the most successful in the fourteen-year history 
of these events, according to General Manager 
David Hocker. All previous attendance figures 
were exceeded—more than 195,000 represent- 
ing the aggregate total of those attending the 
twenty-eight programs given at the picturesque 
al fresco auditorium in Fairmount Park from 
June 21 to Aug. 6. 

The Thursday night “Pop’”’ concerts drew 
the biggest crowds, seven such events account- 
ing for 83,000. Seven “Famous Stars” pro- 
grams on Monday nights attracted 49,000 and 
six Friday night bills featuring “Young Amer- 
ican Artists”, 22,000. Eight straight orches- 
tral lists were heard by 41,000. Twenty-three 
soloists took part, the majority of these hav- 
ing Georg Szell, Vladimir Golschmann, Pierre 
Monteux or Andre Kostelanetz as conductors. 
Sigmund Romberg and Robert Stolz directed 
one concert each and Lorin Maazel and Ezra 
Rachlin, parts of single programs. As in pre- 
vious seasons the Dell’s four-concerts-a-week 
plan worked out advantageously and on the 
whole the weather for the seven weeks series 
proved propitious. In all there were but five 
postponements because of rain or threatening 
skies. 

The final week of concerts opened on 
Aug. 2, the program headed by a brilliant in- 
terpretation of the solo part in Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto in D by Nathan Milstein, Pierre 
Monteux and his associates furnishing a splen- 
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didly balanced accompaniment. Appearing at 
the Dell for the first time, Mr. Milstein demon- 
strated an assured mastery in technique and 
tone and earned an enthusiastic ovation to 
which he responded by playing Paganini and 
Bach pieces for violin alone. Contributing to 
the surrounding bill were Glinka’s ‘Russlan 
and Ludmilla’ Overture;»the Prelude to Act I 
of Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ and Richard Strauss’s 
‘Death and Transfiguration’, all admirably set 
forth. 

An authoritative reading of Franck’s D 
Minor Symphony distinguished the evening of 
Aug. 3, Mr. Monteux on the podium. Pleasure 
was also afforded by Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carni- 
val’ Overture; Dukas’s “The Apprentice Sor- 
cerer’; Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and 
excerpts from Bizet’s ‘L’Arlesienne’ music. 

The largest audience in Dell records turned 
out for an enjoyable Viennese bill on Aug. 5, 
16,000 jamming the outdoor arena and warmly 
greeting the composer-conductor, Robert Stolz, 
and the soloists, Jan Peerce and Hertha Glaz 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Peerce’s ring- 
ing tenor voice was happily used in Stolz’s ‘The 
Woods of Vienna Are Calling’ and songs by 
Johann Strauss and Lehar and Miss Glaz re- 
vealed charming stage-presence and communi- 
cative spirit as well as a very agreeable con- 
tralto voice in ‘My Song of Love’ from Stolz’s 
‘White Horse Inn’; ‘My Hero’ from Oskar 
Straus’s ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ and other 
songs. Both singers offered encores individu- 
ally, and together delighted in a group of duets, 
among them ‘Who Married Us’ from Johann 
Strauss’s “The Gypsy Baron’. 

In the orchestral fare Johann Strauss was 
represented by ‘Die Fledermaus’ Overture and 
the ‘Emperor’ Waltz and Stolz who convinc- 
ingly upheld his reputation as an exponent of 
Viennese light music provided his ‘Dreaming 
by the Danube’ Waltz and a ‘Bouquet’ of his 
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Jan Peerce 


Hertha Glaz 


“most popular melodies”, including the tuneful 
‘Two Hearts in Waltz Time’. He also pre- 
sented his ‘Fantasie’ on selections from Lehar’s 
‘The Merry Widow’. 

The concluding concert on Aug. 6 brought a 
‘request program’ under Mr. Monteux’s baton 
and witnessed another huge assemblage, about 
15,000 making up the audience. Conductor and 
orchestra collaborated to felicitous ends in 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, in D, the values of 
the work being ably defined. Other numbers 
were the Prelude and Love-Death from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde’; Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and Debussy’s ‘The After- 
noon of a Faun’. WitiiaM E. SMITH. 
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‘Bohéme’ Highlights Closing Week at Stadium 





Metropolitan Stars Heard in Puccini 
Opera at Lewisohn Amphitheater— 
Pinza, Brailowsky and Cooper Ap- 
pear in Russian Programs 


‘TH twenty-sixth season of Summer sym- 
phony concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
came to a close on Aug. 11 with a concert con- 
ducted by Alexander Smallens, the last of 
eleven conductors heard during the eight weeks. 
Only four programs were postponed because of 
rain, including the opening night and Yehudi 
Menuhin’s appearance. 

The final events. of the season got under way 
with an all-orchestra program under Mr. Smal- 
lens on Aug. 4 which provided such familiar 
favorites as Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ 
and Schumann’s Second Symphony. 

Emil Cooper made his Stadium debut on 
Aug. 5, and together with Alexander Brailow- 
sky, pianist, provided an all-Russian evening. 
Mr. Brailowsky was heard in a moving and 
thoroughly virtuosic account of the Rachman- 
inoff Second Piano Concerto, following which 
he was induced to give five encores. For his 
part, Mr. Cooper chose Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony and the Mussorgsky-Ravel ‘Pictures 
at an Exhibition’. It was clear that Mr. Cooper 
knew his scores intimately, but some of his in- 
terpretative conceptions were peculiar, particu- 
larly in matters of tempo. Frequently the ‘Pic- 
tures’ moved laboriously, too slowly and con- 
sequently disjointedly. 

After an all-orchestra program on the 6th 
under Mr. Cooper, the Russian-born conductor 
had Ezio Pinza as assisting artist in a second 
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all-Russian program on the 7th. Mr. Pinza, 
whose portrayal of the title role in ‘Boris Godu- 
noff’ is one of his finest achievements, sang 
excerpts from the Mussorgsky opera; first the 
monologue and the hallucination scene from 
Act II and then the farewell and death. It is 
sufficient to say that the Metropolitan bass was 
in his best form. Mr. Cooper conducted other 
excerpts from ‘Boris’ in addition to the same 
composer’s ‘A Night on Bald Mountain’ and 
Borodin’s Second Symphony. For his final 
Stadium appearance, Mr. Cooper offered a 
variegated symphonic list on Aug. 8 of which 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was the fea- 
ture. 

‘La Bohéme’ was the third and final operatic 
production on the 9th and 10th. Bidu Sayao 
and Armand Tokatyan returned for their sec- 
ond appearance in leading roles during the 
Stadium season as Mimi and Rodolfo, respec- 
tively. Both were admirable, vocally and pic- 


torially, in their parts, but Miss Sayao was not 
so completely convincing as she was in her 
earlier Violetta. Margit Bokor was an attrac- 
tive Musetta. Although the vastness of the out- 
door amphitheatre is somewhat inimical to the 
intimacy of ‘La Bohéme’, a performance of con- 
siderable charm was achieved under the baton 
of Mr. Smallens. 

To the strains of ‘Auld Lang Syne’, the 
series came to a close on the 11th following a 
program in which three members of the orches- 
tra participated as soloists under the direction 
of Mr. Smallens. John Corigliano, concert- 
master, and Zoltan Kurthy, first viola, col- 
laborated brilliantly in a Concertante for Violin 
and Viola by Mozart. Weldon Wilbur, French 
horn player, was heard in a masterly perform- 
ance of Handel’s ‘Concerto Piccolo’. The or- 
chestra’s farewell was an excellent reading of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony which concluded 
the program and the season. R. F. E. 
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PHILIPP IN EXILE AT 80: 





Pianist and Pedagogue Re- 
calls the Friendships and 
Inspiration of Pre-Nazi 
Paris—Discusses Teacher’s 
Problems 


“Teaching must not be restricted 
to hours, if it is to be of value” said 
Isidor Philipp. The celebrated 
pianist, pedagogue and composer 
who marked his eightieth birthday 
on Sept. 2, refers to himself simply 
but proudly as a French musician. 
After thirty years as professor at 
the Paris Conservatoire he finds the 
life of an exile a hard one in spite 
of his many close friends in this 
country. 

The prodigal talent of American 
children has impressed M. Philipp, 
but he believes the slavery to a 
clock which terminates lessons ex- 
actly on the hour or half hour to be 
an inartistic and harmful approach 
to music. In comparing the meth- 
ods of French and American in- 
struction he said the academic study 
requirements leave Americans in- 
sufficient time for their music. In 
Maris he was able to bring his pu- 
pils together for mutual criticism 
and the exchange of ideas which, 
he feels, is essential to the develop- 
ment of musicians. Here the stu- 
dent must allot too much of his time 
to extra-musical activities to par- 
ticipate in such intercourse. 

“Nowhere in the world is so 
much done for the children, musi- 
cally, as in the United States,” said 
M. Philipp. “The symphony pro- 
grams, conducted by my friend Mr. 
Ganz and others, for young people 
give them excellent background. I 
have seen some of the papers the 
children have written, and their 
knowledge is remarkable if they 
will only remember it”. 

M. Philipp is not optimistic on 
the future of music after the war. 
The financial difficulties he antici- 
pates will make music as a vocation 
increasingly hard, especially for 
pianists. “A man,” he said, “may 
become an accompanist, but a girl 
cannot even count on that. This 
may prove particularly trying to 
teachers.” 


Time Factor in Radio 


The restriction of time is also a 
prime factor in making the radio’s 
contribution to the future of art 
music a superficial one, M. Philipp 
asserted. As an example he re- 
called a recent performance of a 
Mozart Concerto under Alfred 
Wallenstein. He praised Mr. Wal- 
lenstein and the orchestra but de- 
cried the necessity of cutting the 
concerto to fit in the twenty-seven 
minutes assigned it. 

An officer of the Legion of Honor 
which twice decorated him, M. 
Philipp is ardently French. Al- 
though born in Budapest he was 
taken to France at a very early age 
by his French parents, and he ob- 
jects strongly to being called “Hun- 
garian-French”, as he is in music 
encyclopedias. He is an eager cham- 
pion of French music, especially 
that of Saint-Saéns with whom he 
studied at the Conservatoire. He 
finds it difficult to understand why 
more French music is not played 
more frequently on our symphony 
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programs; indeed, the “monotony” 
of the American symphonic reper- 
toire baffles him. 

The question of repertoire was 
also uppermost in a discussion of 
pianists. For although M. Philipp 
lists many of the most renowned 
contemporary pianists as his friends 
and was unstinting in his praise of 
their technical mastery, he deplored 
the devotion to a few works to the 
exclusion of many others. “Why is 
Godowsky neglected today? It is 
only because the pianists are too 
lazy to learn anything but a Grieg, 
Tchaikovsky, Brahms, Beethoven 
and perhaps a Shostakovich con- 
certo.” He said, “The great pian- 


ists are no more. Busoni was the 
last.” 

M. Philipp came to the United 
States in May, 1941, leaving France 
on very short notice with only two 
small bags. Twice before he had 
visited this country. He speaks 
English well and has adapted him- 
self to the American way of life. 
However, he remains proud of his 
Frefich citizenship and would like 
to return to Paris if it were pos- 
sible. 

In his modesty he anticipates no 
lasting fame, although he is one of 
the outstanding pedagogues of the 
day, listing among his students 
Guiomar Novaes, Felix Fox, Mau- 
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ST. LOUIS OPERA ENDS RECORD YEAR 





‘Chu Chin Chow’ Concludes 
Silver Anniversary of 
Municipal Group 


St. Louts.—The Silver Anniversary 
of the Municipal Opera Association 
concluded with an outstanding two- 
weeks’ production of ‘Chu Chin Chow’ 
which closed the largest season in his- 
tory of the organization on Aug. 24. 
This oriental fantasy was presented 
with a satisfactory cast and the work 
was embellished with musical inter- 
polations of delightful music. 

Joseph Macauley’s characterization 
of the title role, with its several dis- 
guises was the outstanding dramatic 
impersonation and vocal honors were 
divided by Robert Shafer and Helena 
Bliss. Others in the cast included 
William O’Neal, Jess Walters, Robert 
Stuart, Frederic Persson, Madelyn 
Killeen, Helen Raymond, Nora Neal. 
Patricia Bowman and Paul Haakon 
won the dancing honors. 

For the eighth production of the 
season, July 26 to Aug. 1, the familiar 
music of Romberg’s “The Desert Song’ 
drew huge audiences to the park. As 
Margot, Helena Bliss distinguished 
herself with excellent singing, as did 
Edward Roecker as Pierre. Other 
principals included, Robert Shafer, 
Jack Sheehan, Joseph Macauley, Wil- 
liam O’Neal and Frederic Persson. 

A spectacular production of Victor 
Herbert’s ‘Babes in Toyland’ followed, 
featuring many juvenile performers. 
Evelyn Wyckoff, Lucille Browning 


and Helena Bliss sang the familiar 
tunes and coupled with the antics of 
Jimmy Shea and Guy Raymond, pro- 
vided much _ entertainment. The 
‘March of the Toys’ was treated in a 
military manner with the entire com- 
pany participating in its conclusion. 

The tenth week’s opera was Lehar’s 
‘Merry Widow’ with a cast headed by 
Irra Petina of the Metropolitan Opera 
and including John Garris, Helena 
Bliss, Robert Shafer, Edmond Dorsay, 
Robert Stuart and Frederic Persson. 
An all-time record for season attend- 
ance was again broken with a total of 
838,363, with ‘The Great Waltz’ at- 
tracting the largest weekly crowd of 
78,138. 

Gottfried Galston presented two de- 
lightful Summer piano recitals at 
George Hall of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, which were well at- 
tended and most thoroughly enjoyed. 
Mr. Galston’s programs of master 
works were skillfully performed. 

The Symphony Orchestra has an- 
nounced an impressive array of solo- 
ists to be heard during the forthcom- 
ing season, which starts on Nov. 6, 
with the usual Friday matinee changed 
to Sunday. The list of names includes 
Joseph Szigeti, Gaby and Robert 
Casadesus, William Kapell, Alexander 
Kipnis, Hortense Monath, Harry 
Farbman, Artur Rubinstein, Raya 
Garbousova, Isaac Stern, John Kirk- 
patrick, Paul Wittgenstein and Pa- 
tricia Travers. Andre Kostelanetz 
will return as guest conductor at a 
regular pair of subscription concerts. 

Hersert W. Cost 


“A FRENCH MUSICIAN” 


rice Dumesnil, Beveridge and Fer- 
guson Webster, Henri Deering, 
Emma Boynet and Stell Andersen. 
He recently completed his memoirs, 
‘The Recollections of a French Mu- 
sician’, soon to be published. And 
he speaks with affection of his old 
friends and teachers, Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, Widor, Heller, Mathias 
and many others. K. T. 


CLEVELAND GIVES 
AIDA AND CARMEN 


Gallo and Bernardi Sponsor 
Opera Festival with Artists 
from Metropolitan 








CLEVELAND. — Fortune Gallo, and 
Giacomo Bernardi, local impresario, 
presented a two-day festival of grand 
opera at popular prices in Public Hall 
on Aug. 14 and 15. | Metropolitan 
Opera singers appeared in the leading 
roles attracting large audiences to the 
old favorites ‘Aida’ and ‘Carmen’. 

Giovanni Martinelli was greeted 
with affectionate applause as Radames. 
The title role was sung by Stella 
Roman. Bruna Castagna was the 
Amneris; Carlo Morelli, the Amo- 
nasro. Other principals were Harold 
Kravitt, Stephen Kozakevich, Fran- 
cesco Curci, and Frieda Bleicher. The 
Triumphal Ballet included solo work 
by Ruth Page, Eric Kirsten, and Terry 
Dawson, and the Karamu Dancers, a 
local Negro group directed by Eleanor 
Frampton. 

The performance of ‘Carmen’ was 
delightful, with Bruna Castagna giv- 
ing a vivid and colorful portrayal of 
the name role, with the splendid sup- 
port of Licia Albanese as Micaela, 
Kurt Baum as Don José, and Alexan- 
der Sved as Escamillio. The Ruth 
Page Ballet dancers appeared in the 
second and fourth acts. Featured dan- 
cers with Miss Page were Betsy Ross, 
Dorothy Hill, and Terry Dawson. 
Paul Breisach conducted both per- 
formances with skill. 

Mr. Bernardi is arranging a second 
series of five operas at popular prices 
to be presented before the end of the 
year. His choice of operas and stars 
will be announced later. 

Cain Park Theatre closed its sixth 
Summer season with all-time record- 
breaking audiences totaling 14,526, at- 
tending five performances of Friml’s 
‘Firefly’, the third musical production 
of the season, from Aug. 24 through 
the 28th. The weather man cooper- 
ated for the first time and all but 
three of the season’s performances 
went on as scheduled. 

The musical director, Handel Wads- 
worth, deserves a large share of the 
credit and particularly for the addition 
of several orchestral players and fea- 
turing singers with experience which 
added to the enjoyment of the per- 
formances. 

Principal roles were well sung by 
Ruth Stone, Pauline Hogan Selig, 
Pearl Kral, Janet Caul, Julia Prasse 
Froelich, Leo Boylan, Bertholde 
Lange, and William Watkins. 

Dr. Dina Rees Evans, director of 
the theater, has announced four mu- 
sical productions, ‘The Desert Song’, 
‘No, No, Nanette’, and ‘Babes in Toy- 
land’, and one to be announced later, 
for next season. Wi_mA Huninec. 





Eugene Conley Enters Army 

Eugene Conley, tenor, who toured 
last season with the National Opera 
Quartet, has joined the armed forces 
and is now in training at Camp Upton, 
Long Island. Mr. Conley has also 
toured with the San Carlo Opera 
Company. 
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Concerts Corporation Ap- 
points Well-Known Radio 
Official to Direct Expand- 
ing Field of Broadcasting 
and Television 


In line with its plans for expansion 
of activities in the field of radio and 
television, Columbia Concerts has en- 
gaged Walter Preston to direct this 
important division. Mr. Preston, who 
will devote his entire time to the new 
position, has been nineteen years in the 
various fields of radio performance, 
production, casting and sales. He has 
also been prominent in AFRA, hav- 
ing been first vice-president of the 
New York Local and a member of 
both the Local and National Boards 
since the union’s inception. He was 
a charter member of the organization 
and one of the factors in bringing 
singers into the union. He has been 
a featured performer on Victor rec- 
ords and is an outstanding interpreter 
of Gilbert and Sullivan roles. He is 
also a member of ASCAP. 

“The continuing improvement in the 
radio audience’s musical taste, as ex- 
emplified by the fact that this season 
certain of our major symphony or- 
chestras are commercially sponsored 
on the radio, is a most hopeful augury 
for the future,” Mr. Preston said. 
“The radio public is showing a fast 
growing inclination to want to hear 
more good music by the best singers 
and instrumentalists available. This 
healthy trend has been gathering 
strength slowly, but for that reason, is 
more certain to continue. It, there- 
fore, becomes the duty of all those re- 
sponsible for producing radio pro- 
grams to see that high musical stand- 
ards are maintained. 

In this war, broadcasting has earned 
its right to survive through its effec- 
tiveness in disseminating propaganda 
and maintaining civilian morale. Its 
post-war status is definitely estab- 
lished. 


Television Prospects Bright 


“The prospects for television fairly 
stagger the imagination. A vast pro- 
gram of expansion, which was just 
about to be launched when the war 
started, had to be canceled. Demands 
of the war effort made it mandatory 
to shelve the plans for the duration. 

“However, it is known that several 
of the leading television manufacturers 


Preston Heads Columbia Radio Division 





Walter Preston 


already have perfected plans to make 
television one of the: new giant indus- 
tries, designed to help take up the 
employment slack when the war plants 
finish their jobs. 

“In addition, use of television by the 
armed forces unquestionably has re- 
sulted in vast technical improvements 
in both transmitting and receiving 
equipment. These will become avail- 
able to the general public as soon as 
peace is declared. In the meantime, 
the research laboratories are continu- 
ing to improve and perfect television 
apparatus. 

“These two vigorous giants of the 
entertainment world—radio and tele- 
vision—will require an endless proces- 
sion of the world’s finest musical tal- 
ent to satisfy the tastes of their in- 
creasing audiences. All in all, the 
outlook for the performer is decidedly 
bright.” 


Emma Feldman Announces Events 

PHILADELPHIA. — Emma _ Feldman, 
Philadelphia concert manager, an- 
nounces a promising and interesting 
roster of events for the 1943-44 local 
season. In her All Star Concert 
Series—Oct. 21, Nov. 11, Dec. 9, Feb. 
3, Mar. 9—she will present Helen 
Traubel, the Ballet Theatre, Fritz 
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Kreisler, Ezio Pinza and Artur Ru- 
binstein. She also offers performances 
by the Ballet Theatre, Nov. 10 and 12; 
recitals by Marian Anderson, José 
Iturbi, and Jascha Heifetz and a con- 
cert by the Original Don Cossacks. In 
addition she has booked Paul Draper 
and Larry Adler for a joint appear- 
ance. Ws ae 


LEINSDORF LISTS 
CLEVELAND PLANS 


Toscanini and Beecham to Be 
Guest Conductors—Solo- 
ists Scheduled 


CLEVELAND.—Plans for the twenty- 
sixth season of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra include a full calendar of events 
under the new conductor, Erich Leins- 
dorf. There will be the usual twenty 
pairs of symphony concerts in Sev- 
erance Hall, twelve Sunday Twilight 
Concerts have been scheduled so far, 
two All-Star “Pops”, twenty Educa- 
tional Concerts, four performances 
with The Baliet Theatre, forty touring 
engagements, and a series of twenty- 
eight sustaining broadcasts. 

Two guest conductors will share 
honors with Mr. Leinsdorf, Arturo 
Toscanini and Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who will each conduct one pair of 
symphony concerts. The associate 
conductor, Rudolph Ringwall, will lead 
two pairs of the symphony series as 
well as the Twilight Concerts, the Ed- 
ucational Concerts and the Music 
Memory and Appreciation Contest. 

Soloists in the symphony series will 
include Rudolf Serkin in the first of 
two all-Beethoven programs, playing 
the Concerto No. 4. The second Beet- 
hoven program will close the season. 
Helen Traubel, also appearing for the 
first time, will be featured in an all- 
Wagner program. Efrem Zimbalist, 
returning after a too long absence from 
Severance Hall, will be soloist in the 
all-Tchaikovsky program to be con- 
ducted by Rudolph Ringwall. Josef 
Hofmann, making his eleventh ap- 
pearance, will play the Chopin Con- 
certo No. 2, and Artur Rubinstein, in 
his fifth appearance, the Brahms Con- 
certo No. 2. Tossy Spivakovsky, con- 
cert master, will make his annual ap- 
pearance in an all-Brahms event. Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, who has not appeared 
with the orchestra since his child 
prodigy days, returns to play the Men- 
delssohn Concerto. 


Special Christmas Program 


A special Christmas program will 
include Bach’s Christmas Cantata, 
No. 142, ‘Unto Us a Son Is Born’, 
and Vaughan Williams’s ‘Fantasy on 
Christmas Carols’, and will present 
Mary Van Kirk, contralto, and the 
Cleveland Heights A Cappella Choir, 
conducted by George F. Strickling. 
Later in the season a Woman’s Chorus 
conducted by Charles D. Dawe will 
assist in a performance of Debussy’s 
‘Sirens’, and excerpts from Mendels- 
sohn’s incidental music to ‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’. Standard sym- 
phonic repertory is well represented. 
Several symphonies will be heard for 
the first time in Cleveland and a gen- 
erous list of works by contemporary 
composers. 

The world premiere of ‘Opus Sin- 
fonicum’ by Nicholai Lopatnikoff, 
which was awarded the Kulas Prize 
of $1,000.00 by the Musical Arts As- 
sociation in the contest which was a 
feature of the orchestra’s Silver Anni- 
versary last season, will be given on 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary pro- 
gram, on Dec. 9 and 11. David 
Holden’s Rhapsody, ‘Say Paw’, which 
received honorable mention, will be 
included in a Carnival Program of gay 
music on Dec. 30 and jan. 1. 

Contemporary American works in- 
clude, Morton Gould’s ‘When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home’; Samuel Bar- 





ber’s ‘Music for a Scene from Shel- 
ley’; Randall Thompson’s Symphony 
No. 2, in E; Virgil Thomson’s “The 
Plow that Broke the Plains’; Aaron 
Copland’s ‘A Lincoln Portrait’; and 
Robert Russell Bennett’s arrangement 


of George Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and 
Bess’. 
The Bohemian composer, Bohuslav 


Martinu, will be represented by his 
Symphony No. 2, a work commis- 
sioned by his countrymen in Cleve- 
land; the Australian, Arthur Benja- 
min, now living in Vancouver, by his 
Brazilian, Fran- 


gay ‘Cotillion’; the 
cesco Mignone, by his symphonic 
poem, ‘Four Churches’. Prokofieff’s 


‘Classical Symphony’ and ‘Peter and 
the Wolf’ complete the list. Mrs. 
Charles Strong will repeat her per- 
formance as the narrator of the latter. 

The programs also list three orches- 
trations by Mr. Leinsdorf; Bach’s 
Chorale Prelude, ‘Come Savior of the 
Heathen’; Brahms’s Hungarian Dance 
No. 8, in A Minor; and Waltzes from 


‘Der Rosenkavalier”’. 
Spivakovsky and Dick to Play 


Ringwall will conduct Grieg’s Over- 
ture, ‘In Autumn,’ in observance of the 
100th anniversary of the Norwegian’s 
birth. Mozart’s Symphonie Concer- 
tante in E flat for Violin and Viola 
(K. 364) will feature Mr. Spivakov- 
sky and the new head of the viola sec- 
tion, Marcel Dick, cofounder of the 
Kolisch Quartet, member of the Rosé 
Quartet, and since 1925, of the Stradi- 
varius Quartet. Another change in 
first chair positions is that of solo 
bassoon, which will be filled by George 
Goslee, a Cleveland player. Harry 
Fuchs’s advancement to first chair po- 
sition of the ‘cello section was an- 
nounced at the close of last season. 

Mr. Toscanini’s program which will 
be heard on Dec. 16 and 18, will be 
announced later. 

The Sunday afternoon All-Star 
“Pops” to be played in Public Hall 
will present Oscar Levant on Nov. 14, 
in a program of George Gershwin 
works, and Fritz Kreisler, on Feb. 27, 
in his fourth appearance in this series, 

The broadcasts starting on Sunday, 
Oct. 10, will originate in Severance 
Hall, and be carried over the facilities 
of the Mutual System to 208 stations 
in this country, thirty-nine stations in 
Mexico, and Canadian and over-seas 
stations. Several of the broadcasts 
will originate from cities included in 
the touring itinerary. The forty tour- 
ing engagements include those of one 
week in November with appearances 
in Michigan then west to Chicago and 
return. In February during the weeks 
of the 7th and the 14th, to eastern and 
the New England states, and in 
March, during the weeks of the 13th 
and 20th, to eastern and southeastern 
states. The annual Ohio tour includes 
three appearances in Oberlin, three in 
Akron, atid one each in Mansfield and 
Delaware. 

Carl J. Vosburgh, manager of the 
orchestra, announces the advance sub- 
scription renewals as ahead of Sept. 1 
of last season. Witma HuNING. 





Petina Appears in Light Opera 

Irra Petina, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been devoting her Summer to light 
opera appearances. She recently com- 
pleted a long engagement in the Los 
Angeles Civic Light Opera production 
of the ‘Gypsy Baron’, which was espe- 
cially re-written for her. The work 
was given in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Pasadena. Miss Petina was 
scheduled to sing in “The Merry 
Widow’ at the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera in early August, following 
which she will return to Los Angeles 
to appear in Boris Morros’s produc- 
tion of the ‘Waltz King’. At the close 
of that engagement she will sing Car- 
men and Preziosilla (in ‘La Forza del 
Destino’) with the San Francisco 
Opera Company. Miss Petina has 
also made joint appearances with John 
Charles Thomas for service men. 
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BOWL SEASON REPORTS FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


Smallens Closes Summer 
Series with Broadcast — 
Rubinstein and Hurok Win 
Attendance Cups — New 
Records Set 


Los ANGELES.—Summer concerts 
in Hollywood Bowl ended with a 
popular Sunday night broadcast, on 
September 5, conducted by Alexan- 
der Smallens. 

The Bowl finished its season “in 
the black” with a total audience of 
193,661, which was 30,000 more 
than last season. The traditional at- 
tendance cups were awarded to 
Artur Rubinstein for the largest 
two-night draw by a single artist, 
and to S. Hurok went an award as 
representative of groups with high 
attendance records. These were the 
Ballet Theatre with 50,533 in eight 
performances, and Carmen Amaya 
and her dancers with 17,110 in two 
performances. 

Yehudi Menuhin, with 8,606, 
ranked highest for single soloists on 
a subscription night. Paul White- 
man, on opening night, and Frank 
Sinatra were high for nights not on 
the season list, with 9,064 and 
10,584 respectively. Mr. Sinatra’s 
publicized wish to help the Phil- 
harmonic sounded rather flat when 
it was learned that he accepted a 
fee of $2,250. 

His concert Aug. 14 was a sell- 
out. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff was to 
conduct for him but on the night 
Sinatra moaned low to an over- 
hanging moon on the Hollywood 
hills, Morris Stoloff of Columbia 
Pictures took over. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, and 
Pietro Cimini, conductor, presented 
a grand opera concert the night fol- 


lowing, Aug. 15. Mme. Giannini 
sang arias from ‘Mignon’, ‘Gio- 
conda’ and ‘Oberon’. Orchestral 


works from these operas and a little 
known melodious Intermezzo from 
Mascagni’s ‘Radcliffe’ with an 
added number from Gomez’s ‘II 
Guaranay’ and the Dances from 
Smetana’s ‘Bartered Bride’ rounded 
out a notable list. 


Beecham Leads Sibelius Program 


Sir Thomas Beecham conducted 
three concerts in Hollywood Bowl, 
Aug. 5, 8 and 12, and one in the 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium, Aug. 
16, with Lady Beecham (Betty 
Humby) as soloist. His Sibelius, 
Suite from ‘Pelleas and Melisandeé’, 





Dusolina Giannini, Soprano (Left), with Pietro Cimini, Conductor, and Nina Crimi, 
Soprano. Both Singers Performed Cimini's Arrangement of 'O Mamma Mia’, in 


Los Angeles Concerts 





Jeanette Savran 


Jakob Gimpel 


the Second Symphony, ‘Alla Mar- 
cia’ and ‘Valse Triste’ were mag- 
nificent. His Delius made Bowl 
highlights too. 

Otto Klemperer returned to the 
podium Aug. 17 after a long ab- 
sence because of illness. The or- 
chestra and audience gave him a 
heart-warming welcome with ,ten 
minutes of cheering and several 
ovations. Former concert-master 
and now Corporal Bronislaw Gim- 
pel was the soloist playing the 
Brahms violin concerto while Dr. 
Klemperer reminded us of his fa- 
mous Beethoven cycles with a fine 
performance of the ‘Seventh’. 

George Szell conducted the pro- 
grams of Aug. 19, 20-21, and 26, 
with driving energy and determined 
beat. The Strauss ‘Don Juan’ re- 
vealed his control of dynamics and 
two Smetana numbers his inter- 
pretative ability with the music of 
his homeland. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS SPONSOR PROGRAMS 


London String Quartet Appears at 
Occidental College—Festival 
Presented by U.S.C. 


Los ANGELES—The London String 
Quartet played at Occidental College 
Aug. 28 for an audience of enthusias- 
tic chamber music devotees. Lysbeth 
LeFevre, ’cellist, joined Messrs. Pen- 
nington, Primrose, Evans and Halleux 
in the Schubert double ‘cello quintet. 





Music student desires to contact owner 
of grand piano who wishes to leave it in 
safekeeping. Piano will be given con- 
siderate care and moderate use. Will 
pay cartage. Address Box 901, Musical 
America, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 





September, 1943 


The Prokofieff Quartet was of par- 
ticular interest too. 

The Neighborhood Music School, 
Southern California’s only settlement 
music school, celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary with a reception in Hollywood 
Bowl tea garden. Miss Pearl Odell 
is the director. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Summer Festival sponsored by 
the Allan Hancock Foundation closed 
with a program in Hancock Hall by 
the Foundation Trio consisting of John 
Crown, pianist, Anton Maaskoff, vio- 
linist, and Stephen De’ak, ’cellist. The 
Mendelssohn Trio in C Minor, a Duo 
for ’cello and piano by Miklos Rosza, 
the Debussy Sonata for piano and vio- 
lin and the Brahms Trio in B brought 
out the individual merits of these three 
fine musicians. co. 7s 


Alexander Smallens made an ex- 
cellent impression as an ‘able con- 
ductor of top-rate popular programs 
in his Sunday evening concerts 
Aug. 22, 29 and Sept. 5 with solo- 
ists Jakob Gimpel in a stunning 
performance of the Beethoven Con- 
certo in E flat; Jeanette Savran 
playing the second Liszt concerto 
brilliantly and Tito Guizar in a 
Latin-American group of the seren- 
ade type. 

Carmen Amaya and her group of 
Flamenco dancers lighted the Bowl 
with vivid colors on Aug. 27 and 
28, having as her partner Antonio 





Otto Klemperer 


Triana. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by Manuel G. Matos, whose 
association with Falla made him a 
likely candidate to accompany the 
fiery Amaya in ‘El Amor Brujo’. 
This ballet proved to have little 
choreographic merit but vigorous 
and passionate delineation of the 
Flamenco style. The same might 
be said of Amaya’s Bolero. Zapa- 
teado, Inspiracion and Cafe Fla- 
menco with the accompaniment ot 
four virtuosi of the guitar were 
shining successes. 
IsABEL MorRSE JONES 
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MME. BERTHA 


VAUGHN 


ONLY TEACHER OF 


RUTH TERRY 


Gifted Mezzo-Soprano, whose Brilliant 
New York Town Hall Debut Recital, February, 1943, 
Won High Praise from the Critics 


“Ruth Terry made known a rich, velvety voice, far above the average in 
quality and ably employed in interpretations displaying a decided feeling for 
the style and meaning of the German, Italian, French and English songs on 
a well-chosen program. The singer’s tones were admirably free, firm and true 
to pitch, their timbre closely approximating that of a contralto. They were 
pure and easily emitted throughout the even scale, the upper half of the 
compass proving especially voluminous and opulent. 
ful phrasing added to the merits of this vocalism .. . : ic 
she disclosed commendable ability in handling music of a florid nature.”"—N.S. 


“A debut of exceptional promise was made by Ruth Terry, California 
mezzo-soprano, in Town Hall yesterday afternoon .. . ; 
was uncommonly secure from the technical aspect, and her phrasing and 
general musicianship gave evidence of highly intelligent study. 
too, Miss Terry accomplished, much that was out of the ordinary. _Her sense of 
style in the classic items was excellent, her delivery of the divisions in the 
Handel aria clean and rhythmical. Her conceptions of the Schubert and 
Brahms lieder were unusually sensitive for so young a singer.” —J.D.B. 


“Ruth Terry began the lieder group with Schubert’s “Die Stadt,’’ which 
made clear that here was some one with a gift of interpretation. Thereafter, 
the ‘‘Liebesbotschaft” of the same composer and “Auf dem Kirchhofe”’ of 
Brahms were so successfully contrasted as to leave no doubt of Miss Terry’s 
ability to envisage and communicate a variety of moods . . 
medium and medium-upper notes were particularly musical.”— 


MME. VAUGHN’S STUDIO 


702 Crenshaw Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. ° 


Prepares the Singer for Concert, Opera, Screen, Auditions by Appointment 
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A good legato and care- 
And in a Handel aria 


Miss Terry's singing 


Interpretatively, 


. The singer’s 
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You YOU CAN STUDY VOICE UNDER 


a creat teacner_ ae homme / 
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Columbia Records Presents 


THE QUEENA MARIO 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


A unique recorded home-study course by 
Queena Mario ... great Metropolitan 
star...the famous teacher of famous 
singers...and member of the staff of 
the Juilliard Graduate School of Music! 


Are there latent possibilities in your 
voice? Must you study at home because 
of financial problems or because good 
teachers are not accessible? 


For you, and others like you, Columbia 
commissioned Mme. Queena Mario to de- 
velop a unique home-study course, supple- 
mented with Columbia records, bringing 
you direction by Mme. Mario herself! 


Among the famous artists who have 
studied with Queena Mario are Helen 
Jepson, Natalie Bodanya, Edward Kane, 
John Baker—and many others. Now you, 
too, can study singing for opera, radio, 
stage or motion picture work, under the 
“Mario Method.” 


There is a complete course for six 
types of voice . . . two types of soprano; 
mezzo-soprano or contralto; two types of 
tenor; and baritone. Each course con- 
sists of an instruction book and two albums 
of Columbia records in a handsome slip 
case. No piano is needed—accompaniment 
is on the records. 


It solves the home-study problem .. . 
and those of you who are already attend- 
ing voice classes will also find it valuable 
as an adjunct to your lessons, at extremely 
low cost! Send in the coupon below—for 
complete information—today ! 


Columbia Recording Corporation, 
Dept. A-1, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Kindly send me, at no cost to myself, full 
information regarding the Queena Mario 
School of Singing home-study course de- 
signed for the following type of voice: 


Soprano[] Contralto—f) Tenor{ Baritone[] 


Name 
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State 


City 
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GANZ CONCLUDES GRANT PARK SERIES 





Chicago Philharmonic and 
Other Orchestral Groups 
Appear with Soloists 


Cuicaco.— The ninth series of 
free concerts in Grant Park ended 
on Aug. 28. Rudolph Ganz, who 
conducted the opening concert of 
this series, completed the cycle con- 
ducting an organization designated 
simply as “Symphony Orchestra,” 
but drawn largely from the city’s 
finest symphonic bodies. With two 
fine soloists, Naomi Cook, soprano, 
and Edward Molitore, tenor, the 
season’s ending was of high stand- 
ard. 

The concerts given in Grant Park 
throughout most of July and August 
were fairly well attended and the 
music generally of good quality. 
Soloists were drawn almost entirely 
from local sources. Luminaries of 
other seasons, able to draw crowds 
up to 250,000 for a single concert, 
were entirely missing this season. 

Janet Fairbank, soprano, was 
soloist with Walter H. Steindel, 
conductor of a symphony on July 9. 
The Chicago Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Richard Czerwonky, conductor, 
with Monna Van, dramatic soprano, 
were heard on July 11. Enrico 
Clausi, tenor; Rita Warsawaka, so- 
prano, and Algerd Brasiz, baritone, 
were soloists with the A. F. Thaviu 
band on July 13. Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, was soloist with an orches- 
tra conducted by Herman Felber, 
on July 14. Rudolph Ganz, con- 
ducting a symphony orchestra on 
July 16, had Harriet O’Rourke, 
coloratura soprano, and _ Alice 
Martz, pianist, as soloists. 


Paulsen Leads People’s Symphony 


The third week of concerts began 
on July 18, with P. Marious Paul- 
sen conducting the People’s Sym- 
phony. Raymond Koch, baritone, 
and Helen Bickerton, soprano, were 
soloists. The concert on July 20 
was conducted by Rico Marcelli, 
with Ruth Lyon, soprano, as soloist. 
Ada Belle Files, contralto, attracted 
a good-sized crowd to the park 
when she appeared with the Chi- 
cago Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Dino Bigalli, on July 23. The 
week closed with a concert by the 
Woman’s Symphony conducted by 
Rico Marcelli, and Arthur Miller, 
baritone, soloists, on July 24. 

Anna Kruetgen, soprano, was 
soloist with the Chicago Philhar- 
monic, Richard Czerwonky, con- 
ductor, on July 27. Milton Preves, 
violist; Gloria Linari, soprano, and 
Henry Thompson tenor, were heard 
with A. F. Thaviu’s band on the 
next evening and Freda Draper, 
contralto, was soloist with an or- 
chestra conducted by George Dasch, 
on July 30. Lillian Lindskog, con- 
tralto, and Jane Anderson, pianist, 
were soloists at the July 31 con- 
cert, conducted by Oscar Anderson. 

The fifth week of concerts began 
auspiciously on Aug. 1, with Jerzy 
Bojanowsky conducting his own or- 
chestra in a well-diversified pro- 
gram. Alice Baron, pianist, was 
an added highlight to an enlivening 
concert. Ruth Perry, soprano, En- 
rico Clausi, tenor, and Joseph She- 
rokoff, bass, were soloists with the 
A. F. Thaviu band on Aug. 3. The 
Woman’s Symphony conducted by 
Nicolai Malko, gave a concert on 
Aug. 4 with Sonia Gamburg, pian- 





Nicolai Malko 


ist, as soloist. On Aug. 6 Rose 
Lyon DuMoulin, pianist, appeared 
as soloist with Walter H. Steindel, 
conducting his own orchestra. Her- 
man Felber, conducting his orches- 
tra, had as soloist, Nina Serena, 
soprano, at the Aug. 7 evening con- 
cert. 


Marcelli Orchestra Heard 


The week beginning Aug. 8, be- 
gan with a concert by the Marcelli 
Symphony, conducted by Rico Mar- 
celli, with Reinhold Schmidt, bass- 
baritone, soloist. The program was 
in commemoration of the centen- 
nial of the birth of Edvard Grieg. 

Mr. Malko again conducted the 
Woman’s Symphony on Aug. 10, 
Ennio Bolognini, ’cellist, appearing 
as soloist. The Chicago Symphony, 
Hans Lange, conductor, gave three 


concerts, Aug. 11, 13 and 14. The 
programs and a general appeal 
attracting good-sized audiences, 


though there were no soloists. 

The Chicago Symphony under 
Mr. Hans Lange began the seventh 
week of Grant Park concerts on 
Aug. 15. Giacomo Rimini, bari- 
tone, and a group of young singers, 
including Maria Data, contralto; 
Louis Gentile, mezzo-soprano; Eve- 
lyn Hardie, soprano; Harriet Ko- 
nopk, Flora Palma, and Shirley 
Sorelle, sopranos, appeared with 
the Chicago Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leo Kopp, on Aug. 17. 
George Dasch again conducted an 
orchestra on Aug. 19, with William 
D. Vennard, bass-baritone, as solo- 
ist. 

Valerie Glow, soprano, was the 
distinguished soloist, who appeared 
with the orchestra conducted by 





Jerzy Bojanowski, on Aug. 15. On 
Aug. 17 Carol Silver, pianist, was 
soloist with the Chicago Philhar- 
monic, conducted by Richard Czer- 
wonky. Walter H. Steindel, con- 
ductor, had Marian Carlisle, so- 
prano, as his soloist, for his sym- 
phonic concert on Aug. 27. 
CHARLES QUINT 





SZELL AIDS QUARTET 
IN RAVINIA PROGRAM 





Conductor Assists Budapest String 
Ensemble in First of Park 
Appearances 


Cuicaco— The Budapest String 
Quartet gave its third successive sea- 
son of concerts at Ravinia Park dur- 
ing the week of Aug. 8. George Szell, 
who had just finished a two-week’s 
engagement as guest conductor with 
the Chicago Symphony in the park, 
was pianist for the first concert by the 
quartet on Aug. 10. Mr. Szell’s par- 
ticipation in the Mozart piano quartet 
in E flat (K. 493) was a gesture of 
good-will, but to the large audience 
gathered at the park, an immensely 
satisfying performance artistically. His 
feeling for ensembke playing and the 
well integrated work of the members 
of the Budapest Quartet, gave it rich 
texture. Also played were string 
quartets by Haydn and Beethoven. 

Dudley Powers, ‘cellist, appeared 
with the Budapest Quartet on Aug. 14 
in the Schubert Quintet in C, Op. 163. 
The program also included String 
Quartets by Haydn and Mozart. 

The concert on Aug. 12 included 
three Beethoven quartets. The final 
concert on Aug. 15 included Milton 
Preves, violist, playing Beethoven’s 
Quintet in C, Op. 29, and also Viola 
Quintet in E flat, Op. 97, by Dvorak. 
The String Quartet in D, No. 2, by 
Borodin, completed the program. 





Lener Quartet to Play Bate Work 


This season the Lener Quartet will 
introduce Stanley Bate’s String Quar- 
tet, No. 2, which was composed last 
season in New England at Ipswich, 
Mass. In addition to this work which 
Mr. Bate wrote while a Guggenheim 
Fellow, Mr. Bate composed his third 
symphony which he calls the ‘Gug- 
genheim Symphony’. Although only 
thirty years old, Mr. Bate has more 
than thirty completed works to his 
credit. 





Platoff Don Cossacks to Sing in 
Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI—Cincinnati is added to 
the Fall itinerary of the General Pla- 
toff Don Cossack Chorus for a concert 
on Oct. 7 in Taft Auditorium under 
the sponsorship of the Cincinnati Con- 
cert Series, recently-organized group 
already booking eight artists for the 
regular five-concert nights of Fall and 
Winter season. Genevieve Dyer is 
managing director of the Cincinnati 
Concert Management. 














known mid-west school. 





PIANIST of international renown desires position 
in piano department of music school, large institution 
or university. A graduate of a leading conservatory 
in Europe where he studied with the foremost teachers 
of the day. For many years this prominent concert 
artist has enjoyed successes in the principal cities of 
Europe and America. Is presently teaching in a well- 
Complete references. 
dress Box 805, Musical America, Steinway Building, 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY 
FARE UNDER BALES 


Young American Appointed 
to Conduct Sinfonietta— 
Native Works Heard 


WasHincton, D. C.—With the ap- 
pointment of Richard Horner Bales as 
director of music at the National Gal- 
lery, the Gallery concerts have taken 





on new impor- 
tance. A native 
of the Wash- 


ington area— 
actually of 
Alexandria, Va. 
—the young 
composer - con- 
ductor has won 
himself a_ fol- 
lowing through 
various guest 
appearances. 
Now with the 
Gallery Sinfon- 
ietta, he has an 
opportunity to 
show the capital what he can do as a 
permanent conductor. 

In three concerts Mr. Bales welded 
the Gallery group into an effective 
chamber orchestra. Of more national 
interest are the programs Mr. Bales 
has built for the East Garden Court 
concerts. Every one of the concerts 
played during August featured at least 
one American work. On Aug. 1, the 
audience heard his own Suite for 
String Orchestra: ‘From Washing- 
ton’s Time’. On Aug. 8, works by 
Woltmann and MacDonald _ were 
played. The first was represented by 
his Poem for Horn and Strings, with 
Jacob Wishnow the soloist; the sec- 
ond by his ‘Rhumba’. On Aug. 15, 
works by Victor Herbert and Victor 
Young were performed. It was the 
first Washington playing of Victor 
Young’s Fragment for Strings. On 
Aug. 22, a major event on the program 
was the performance of the late Albert 
Stoessel’s ‘Suite Antique’ with Mil- 
lard Taylor and Herbert Bangs, vio- 
linists, and Carl Weyforth, piano. 
There was also the first Washington 
performance of Read’s ‘Petite Pas- 
torale’. 

These were the highlights of con- 
certs which also gave their hearers 
crisp and effective playings of classics 
for small orchestra. 

The orchestra will not be heard for 
a few weeks, while other music groups 
and soloists take over the Gallery’s 
beautiful court under Mr. Bales’s 
guidance. The first of these non- 
orchestral concerts was devoted to 
contemporary American composers. 
Under Director William Strickland, 
the Army Music School Choir sang a 





Richard H. Bales 


really unusual program. They pro- 
ceeded through Piston’s ‘Carnival 
Song’, Sowerby’s ‘De Profundis’, 


Randall Thompson’s ‘Tarantella’, and 
Mary Howe’s ‘Prophecy’ from the 
Song of Liberty by William Blake. 
Then the vocalists in uniform did Ef- 
finger’s ‘Fanfare’, based on “chow” 
call. George Hunter’s setting of Carl 
Sandburg’s poem, ‘Chicago’, and Ned 
Rorem’s of the Seventieth’s Psalm. El- 
lis Koh’s musical treatment of in- 
structions for handling the automatic 


pistol as given in the Soldier’s Hand- 
book, 7-23, 41 (C1), Par. 65, followed. 
It is called, with straightforward dig- 
nity, ‘The Automatic Pistol’. Then 
Mr. Bales’s setting of the lines by 
Louise Haskins, which the King of 
England quoted in his Christmas mes- 
sage in 1941, was heard. All but the 
Piston, Thompson, and Hunter songs 
were composed for the choir. 
AupREY WALz 


DEFAUW TO DIRECT 
FOUR PREMIERES 


Weicher and Pennario to 
Be First Soloists— 
Lange to Conduct 

Cuicaco—Four Chicago premieres 
are included in the initial programs to 
be given by the Chicago Symphony 
in its fifty-third season, which opens 
on Oct. 14 in Orchestra Hall. 

Désiré Defauw, Belgian conductor, 
who has been appointed musical di- 
rector and conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, will occupy the podium for 
the first three concerts of the Thurs- 
day-Friday series and for the first of 
the Tuesday series. Hans Lange will 
conduct the fourth Thursday-Friday 
pair. 

The opening Thursday-Friday con- 
certs will be distinguished by the first 
performance of Dr. Frederick Stock’s 
transcription of the Schubert String 
Quartet in C. Copland’s ‘Quiet City’, 
written for trumpet, English horn and 
strings will have its Chicago premiere 
at the concerts on Oct. 21 and 22. 

The Strauss-Couperin ‘Dance Suite’ 
will have its first Chicago perform- 
ance on Oct. 28 and 29. On the same 
program will be featured the local 
premiere of the Symphony No. 2 by 
John Alden Carpenter, Chicago com- 
poser. 

John Weicher, the Symphony’s con- 
certmaster, will be the season’s first 
soloist, playing the Sibelius Concerto 
on Oct. 28 and 29. Leonard Pen- 
nario, the young pianist, who appeared 
with the orchestra last year, will re- 
turn on Nov. 4 and 5, playing the 
Gershwin Piano Concerto in F under 
the baton of Hans Lange. 

Other soloists will be: the pianists, 
Claudio Arrau, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Ania Dorfmann, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Rudolph Serkin, Artur Rubinstein and 
Artur Schnabel; the violinists, Mischa 
Elman, Zino Francescatti, Nathan 
Milstein, Isaac Stern and Joseph Szi- 
geti; violist, Milton Preeves; and the 
’cellists, Edmund Kurtz and Gregor 
Piatigorsky. 

Two series of young peoples con- 
certs will be presented as well as pop- 
ular programs on Saturday evenings. 











Quartet Seeks New Compositions 

The Wagner Chamber Ensemble 
invites American composers and 
composers now residing in the 
United States to submit composi- 
tions for piano quartet (piano, vio- 
lin, viola and ’cello) for perform- 
ance next season. Manuscripts with 
parts should be sent parcel post, in- 
sured, to Joseph Wagner, 6 West 
98th St., New York. 
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LIST ATTRACTIONS 
OF DETROIT SEASON 


Krueger Lists Programs and 
Soloists of First Season 
in New Position 


Derroit.—“We will bring the young 
people into the concert hall by tying 
in the past through the present in mu- 
sic,” said Karl Krueger, musical di- 
rector of the rejuvenated Detroit Sym- 
phony, as he announced the 18-concert 
1943-44 Thursday evening _ series, 
which opens on Oct. 21. He also re- 
leased the names of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Detroit Orchestra Corp., 
which sponsors the Detroit Symphony. 

“Music lives because of the interest 
of the general public,” says Mr. Krue- 
ger. “No writers or professional 
musicians keep music alive.” He fur- 
ther believes that any art whose works 
have survived hundreds of years is 
significant. But the “museum” ap- 
proach to music has not given young 
people enough contact with the art, 
Unlike prewar Europe, and especially 
Vienna, where scores of amateur mu- 
sical organizations flourished, in this 
country we must depend mainly on 
professional groups. 

Mr. Krueger, who for ten years 
conducted the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, praises the public school sys- 
tem of that city, which provides a 
thorough grounding in music to its 
pupils. A champion of contemporary 
music, his programs in Kansas City 
gave much attention to modern com- 
posers. 

The opening concert on Oct. 21 will 
be an orchestral program, honoring 
the late conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The 
other seventeen programs, all but two 
scheduled for Thursday evening pre- 
sentation, follow. Oct. 28, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist; Nov. 4, Robert Ca- 
sadesus, pianist; Nov. 11, Lois Craft, 
harpist; Nov. 18, Jennie Tourel, so- 
prano; Nov. 25, Carl Friedberg, pian- 
ist; Dec. 1, Gershwin-Kern-Foster 
program; Dec. 9, Maria Kurenko, so- 
prano; Dec. 17, ‘Hansel and Gretel’, 
opera in English; Dec. 30, Larry Ad- 
ler, harmonica virtuoso; Jan. 6, Virgil 
Thomson, composer-conductor; Jan. 
13, Artur Schnabel, pianist; Jan. 20, 
Adolf Busch, violinist; Jan. 27, Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, soprano; Feb. 3, Eric 
Delamarter, composer-conductor ; Feb. 
10, Orchestral; Feb. 17, Patricia Trav- 
ers, violinist; Feb. 24, Orchestral. 

The Sunday evening radio series of 
the Orchestra is scheduled to be con- 








tinued under the sponsorship of a local 
department store. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Detroit Orchestra Corp. is headed by 
Henry Reichhold, president. Wendell 
W. Anderson, Mrs. Walter O. Briggs 
and John Sweeney will serve as vice- 
presidents. Mr. Sweeney will serve 
as chairman of the Symphony’s finance 
committee, with Shelden B. Daume 
acting as treasurer. Mr. Reichhold, 
prominent Detroit industrialist, will be 
remembered as sponsor of the Detroit 
Chamber Orchestra, which presented 
two series of chamber music programs 
during 1942-43. Its conductor, Bern- 
hard Heiden, is now in the Army. 
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SYMPHONY PLANS 
FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


Sevitzky to Conduct Seventh 
Season—Barlow to Appear 
—Soloists Listed 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Fabien Sevit- 
zky, conductor of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, finished his Summer’s work 
as music director of the Limberlost 
Music Camp (on Oliver Lake, near 
LaGrange, Ind.) with the last of eight 
weekly Sunday afternoon concerts on 
Aug. 15. The Camp, which had a 
successful summer season, closed on 
that day. He will begin his seventh 
season as conductor of the symphony 
on Nov. 6. 

The Indianapolis Symphony’s 1943- 
44 season has not been listed in its 
entirety. The subscription concert 
series (Saturday evenings and Sun- 
day afternoons) will include the usual 
ten-concert pairs. It lists such solo- 
ists as Helen Traubel, Joseph Szigeti, 
Alexander Kipnis, Robert Casadesus, 
Carlos Salzedo, Raya Garbousova, 
Ania Dorfmann and Carroll Glenn. 
The usual Pop concert series will be 
played, plus several special concerts 
and the usual children’s concerts and 
concerts in the public schools. Con- 
certs on tour have not been announced. 
Dr. Sevitzky is scheduled to appear as 
guest conductor of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Symphony in February and 
Howard Barlow will take his place on 
the Indianapolis podium for the sev- 
enth pair of subscription concerts 
Feb. 12 and 13. 

Dr. Sevitzky has also made public 
his resignation from the position as 
director of the orchestra department 
of the Jordan Music Conservatory. 
He has held this post for the past six 
years. 
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New Music for the Orchestras 


S now in many instances made known, 
the plans of our major orchestras for 

the new season indicate that there will be 
no dearth of first performances, in spite of 
the war. New music is still coming into the 
world, particularly in America, where the in- 
centive to compose has never been so widely 
felt as it is today. Of course not all of the 
novelties of the new season can qualify as 
new music. We are forever catching up with 
past years, even if we are not re-discovering 
unknown or forgotten music. There simply 
is too much music in the world for all of it 
to figure in the repertoire of any particular 
time. But all that goes unperformed by no 
means is dead ; sooner or later, the best of it 
has its opportunity and some of it catches on. 


Typical of the times, a majority of the 
works to be performed for the first time by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Artur Rodzinski (there may be vari- 
ous others added to the list when his plans 
are formally made known) are products of 
America. An exception is the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Vaughan Williams, which was, of 
course, composed in Britain. Arnold Schén- 
berg, Paul Hindemith and Bohuslav Martinu 
grew to maturity and fame abroad, but they 
are now resident composers of the United 
States. William Schuman and Morton Gould, 
others whose new works are mentioned else- 
where in this issue as scheduled to figure in 
the Philharmonic’s year, are native New 


Yorkers. 
* * a 


Another new work by Martinu will figure 
in the Boston Symphony’s season, as will a 
novelty by another European-born celebrity 
who is now an American, Igor Stravinsky. 
But again the native American will have 
a place in conformity with his ever-growing 
importance as a source of fresh program ma- 
terial. Three new symphonies by Americans 
— Samuel Barber’s No. 2, William 
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Schuman’s No. 5, and Roy Harris’s No. 5— 
have been announced by Dr. Koussevitzky. 

We have not yet heard the details of Mr. 
Ormandy’s intentions. But already sched- 
uled for its world premiere by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra is still another work by 
Martinu, in this case a concerto tor two 
pianos and orchestra. From Chicago comes 
word of an interesting and fitting reversion 
to the past in Désiré Defauw’s decision to 
present at the Chicago ofchestra’s opening 
concert the late Frederick Stock’s transcrip- 
tion of the Schubert String Quartet in C, 
hitherto unperformed, 

Erich Leinsdorf’s programs in Cleveland 
are to include Martinu’s Symphony No. 2, 
commissioned by the composer’s fellow 
Czechs in Cleveland ; Nicholai Lopatnikoff’s 
Kulas prize work, ‘Opus Sinfonicum’ and 
David Holden’s ‘Rhapsody ‘Saw Paw’, as 
well as a number of Cleveland first per- 
formances, From various other orchestras 
of importance we have as yet heard only of 
the dates of their concerts and of the engage- 
ment of soloists, but therejis every reason to 
believe that their conductors are showing 
similar enterprise in freshening their pro- 
grams. 

articularly heartening is the return of 
Detroit’s orchestra to the field, under the 
leadership of Karl Krueger. Detroit be- 
longs among the cities of the symphonic 
hierarchy, and is to be congratulated on so 
quickly rising from the slough of last sea- 
son’s inactivity and discouragement. 





Musician—and Symbol 


The magic of a name, linked with the fer- 
vor of a patriot and the humanitarian inter- 
ests of one who knows the worth of freedom, 
has given to an Italian musician a symbolic 
place in the war aims and efforts of the 
American people. Arturo Toscanini refused 
long ago to submit to the yoke of Fascism. 
Similarly, he aligned himself against the 
Nazis when they first began their tyrannical 
and brutal dealings in Germany. Because of 
his principles, he made himself an exile from 
his native land. He loved Italy, but detested 
Mussolini. Though he had won the esteem 
of musicians and music lovers in Germany, 
he would not compromise with the destroy- 
ers of liberty to keep it. 

But he went on conducting Ttalian and 
German music and in a recent magazine 
article he spoke up for the Italian people, 
who have held his deep affection and sym- 
pathy through their hard years of trial. On 
the evening of the day that the fall of Mus- 
solini was announced, he conducted a ‘Vic- 
tory Concert’ in celebration of that event. 
Providence permitting, he will conduct two 
more such ‘Victory Concerts’—one on the 
fall of Hitler, the other with the capitulation 
of Tokio. Already the collaboration of a 
large part of the Italian population gives 
practical point to the course of the man who 
had to leave Italy to maintain his principles 
—the principles that even now are setting 
Italy free. 
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Personalities 
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Claudio Arrau (Left) with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 

Szigeti in Their Home at Palos Verdes, Cal., Where 

Messrs. Arrau and Szigeti Spent Some Time Re- 

hearsing for Their Beethoven Violin and Piano 

Sonata Recitals to Be Given for the New Friends 
of Music in New York 


Tansman— The score of the forthcoming 
Duvivier-Boyer film has been completed by 
Alexander Tansman. 


Belmont—Among this year’s recipients of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Distinguished Service 
Medals, is Mrs. August Belmont, a director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association and foun- 
der of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 


Einstein—After Joseph Szigeti’s recital in 
Princeton, Albert Einstein went back stage and 
invited the accompanist, Andor Foldes, to his 
home to play with him. Professor Einstein 
devoted the entire afternoon when Mr. Foldes 
visited him, to playing three violin sonatas with 
the pianist. 


Persinger—First place in the Class A chess 
tournament held in Syracuse in conjunction 
with the 1943 congress of the New York State 
Chess Association, was won by Louis Persinger. 
His final score was 10—1, having won nine 
games and two draws. 


Janssen—Turning his entire efforts to the 
war effort, Werner Janssen started work at the 
Douglas Aireraft Co. in Los Angeles on the 
swing shift at $45 a week on Sept. 2. He said 
he had long been wanting to take a more active 
part in the fight against Hitler and that the 
impetus was provided with word that his son, 
Werner Jr., had completed his basic flying 
training at Fort McClellan, Ala., and probably 
would be sent overseas soon. 


Cassel—At a recent appearance before the 
Signal Corp at Fort Monmouth, Walter Cassel 
included the official marching song of the 
organization on his program. When he invited 
his audience to join him in singing the second 
chorus he was surprised to discover that not 
one Signal Corp man present knew either the 
words or music. The following fifteen minutes 
he spent teaching it to them. He questioned 
an officer about it later and was told, “The 
song is merely a minor trimming. The boys 
are kept busy learning about a really important 
one ... ‘Trimming the Enemy.’ ” 
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FORM OPERA GUILD 
IN LOS ANGELES 


New Group Affiliated with 
Metropolitan — Golden 


West Group Seen 


Los ANGELES—A Los Angeles 
Opera Guild affiliated with the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild is being formed 
here by the regional director, Cedric 
Hart. Irene Dunne is honorary chair- 
man and Mrs. Walter J. Tuller, active 
chairman. Mrs. Tuller, the former 
Antoinette Sabel, was head of the 
Civic Bureau of Music and Art spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. Branches have started in 
Riverside under the leadership of Mar- 
cella Craft and Isabella Hutchins with 
an opera museum collection at the 
famous Riverside Mission Inn and in 
Covina by Ellen Beach Yaw, colora- 
tura who now presides over an in- 
timate outdoor theater, Lark Ellen 
Bowl, where concerts are given all 
Summer for the surrounding country- 
side. 

The final week-end offering of the 
new Opera Association of the Golden 
West included a very creditable per- 
formance of ‘Rigoletto’ with Arman- 
dita Chirot as a convincing Gilda, 
Rodolfo Hoyos a strong Rigoletto. 
Jerome Hines in the two roles of Mon- 
terone and Sparafucile in fine voice, 
and able handling of orchestra and 
singers by the conductor, Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri. 

This organization gave ten perform- 
ances this Summer and attracted good 
sized audiences at popular prices and 
also gave resident singers opportunity 
to excel. 

A concert performance of Handel’s 
‘Julius Caesar’ at the Wilshire-Ebell 
Theater Aug. 18 was presented by 
Ernst Gebert and proved to be a musi- 
cal event of importance. Alice Ehlers 
played the harpsichord with the small 
but expertly chosen chamber orches- 
tra led by the concertmaster, Eudice 
Shapiro. The role of Caesar was 
sung by Lee Sweetland, well trained 
baritone, and Eula Beal as the grieved 
Cornelia, sang with mature warmth 
and control. Charles Platte sang the 
role of Sextus with simplicity and 
directness and Olive Ponitz the part 
of the seductive Cleopatra. 

Ralph Peterson is organizing a Los 
Angeles People’s Chorus. Jean Ce- 
raille has started an opera group of 
Lockheed and Vega employees. 

IsABEL Morse JONES. 


Shostakovich Completes His New 
Eighth Symphony 

Dimitri Shostakovich, whose 
Seventh Symphony was written 
during the siege of Leningrad, has 
completed his Eighth, according to 
the Moscow radio. The new work 
is described as reflecting the com- 
poser’s emotions over the joy of 
the Russian people caused by Red 
Army victories and as attempting 
to look into the post-war era. 





Lecuona to Make American Debut 


Ernesto Lecuona, Cuban composer- 
pianist, will make his American debut 
with Marcel Ventura’s symphony in 
a “Good Neighbor Concert” celebrat- 
ing Cuban Independence Day in Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 10. Heading the 
program, which will be devoted ex- 
clusively to Cuban composers, will be 
the premiere of Lecuona’s ‘Rapsodia 
Negra’ with the composer’s sister, 
Ernestina, and Carmelina Delfin at 
the two pianos. The first part of the 
program will be broadcast via short- 
wave to Latin America. Other artists 
to appear will be the composer- 
conductor, Gonzalo Roig and the vocal- 
ists, Estelle Borja, Carolina Segrega 
and Louisa Maria Morales. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1923 


Xavier Scharwenka with His Family Near Berlin. Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, a Visitor, 
Holds Scharwenka's Dog; on Either Side of Her Are His Daughters; His Wife 
at Right 





Rudolph Ganz, Resting a Moment 
on a Climb Up the Matterhorn 
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Feuermann Stradivarius Sold to 
Gifted Amateur 

The estate of the late Emanuel 
Feuermann recently sold the Stra- 
divarius ‘cello used by the noted 
‘cellist to Russell B. Kingman of 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Kingman, 
president of the Metal Textile 
Corp., is an amateur ’cellist, whose 
soloistic accomplishments brought 
him membership in the French Le- 
gion of Honor in 1939. The Stra- 
divarius, bearing the date, 1710, is 
said to be one of the finest products 
of the Cremonese master extant. 





Chasins Named Musical Consultant 
to WQXR 

Abram Chasins, pianist and com- 
poser, has been appointed music con- 
sultant by the New York radio station, 
WOXR. He also will act as per- 
former and musical commentator on 
programs of his own design. 





Goldman Band Ends Series 


The twentv-sixth season of con- 
certs by the Goldman Band, on the 
Mall in Central Park and in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, was concluded on 
Aug. 15. It was the 1,517th program 
given by the band under Dr. Edwin 
Franco Goldman, who has conducted 





Efrem Zimbalist Display His Collec- 
tion of Fine Violins 
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every concert since the series opened. 
The concerts are the gift of the 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim 
Foundation to the people of New 
York. Sixty concerts were presented 
this season. At the final concert a 
plaque was presented to Dr. Goldman 


by George Gartlan, Supervisor of 
Music of the New York Public 


Schools, on behalf of the members of 
the Band. 





Alfred Human Heads News 
Syndicate 


Alfred Human, president and man- 
aging editor of the Musical Courier 
and at one time editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, recently resigned from the 
Courier to devote himself to the edi- 
torship of the Human News Syndi- 
cate, a press service established by 
him in 1926. The syndicate, which 
supplied articles on music, radio and 
related subjects to newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country, 
has opened headquarters in the Stein- 
way Building, 113 West 57th Street. 


Knitzer Released from Navy 

CLEVELAND—Joseph Knitzer, who 
has been serving in the Special Serv- 
ice Division of the Navy for the past 
vear, has been given a medical dis- 
charge and will resume his post as 
head of the violin department of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. 
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Bronislaw Huberman, 


Prepared for a 
Costume Party, en Route to Buenos Aires 


Exceptions Prove Rules 

The famous tenor, Victor Capoul, 
when approached recently by a pub- 
lisher to write his memoirs, got to- 
gether a large amount of material 
including data and photographs... 
and then burned it all! 

1923 
It Does Happen 

Hollywood Bowl Symphony Sea- 
son Ends with Large Profit. Part 
of Box-Office Receipts at Twenty- 


five Cents Admission, Pays Off 
Amphitheater’s $25,000 Mortgage. 
1923 


Still With Us 
Koussevitzky is Named Leader 
of Boston Symphony for Fall of 
1924. Celebrated Russian Conduc- 
tor and Contra-Bass Soloist Will 
Succeed Monteux After Coming 


Season. First Russian to Lead 
Boston Orchestra. 
1923 


Cart Before the Horse 

One of the burning questions at 
the present time agitating French 
art circles is the one concerning the 
practical boycotting of the French 
lyric artists on the part of the 
American operatic managers. 

1923 
And Now ——? 

Mrs. Coolidge, wife of the Presi- 
dent, is a music lover but was not 
afforded the opportunity of becom- 
ing a musician. “The taste for 
grand opera must be cultivated, tt 
seems to me,” she is reported to 
have said. 

1923 
Still Is 

The United States Bureau of 
Education has issued a statement 
covering the present status of sys- 
tematic music instruction in the 
schools of the country. “Any per- 
son is legally free to announce him- 
self or herself as a teacher of vocal 
or instrumental music regardless of 
preparation or fitness, and in con- 
sequence, the country is over-run 
with self-styled teachers whose 
work ranges from what might be 
termed mildly incompetent to ex- 
amples which should be styled 
criminal.” 
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SYMPHONY MEN 
COMPLETE SERIES 


Special Programs in Sanders 
and New England Mutual 
Hall Attract 


Boston.—The series of seven con- 
certs by the principals and other play- 
ers of the Boston Symphony, given in 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on Sun- 
day afternoons, and New England 
Mutual Hall, Boston, the following 
Monday evening, has ‘been completed. 
The fourth program, under the direc- 
tion of Georges Laurent was both in- 
teresting and diversified. It opened 
with the Mozart Quartet, K. 285, for 
flute, violin, viola and ’cello, followed 
by Three Pieces by Walter Piston for 
flute, clarinet and bassoon. The first 
half of the program was completed by 
the Roussel Serenade, Op. 30, for 
flute, violin, viola, ’cello and harp. 
Following the intermission, the Bee- 
thoven Septet in E flat, Op. 20, was 
played. The entire program was an 
artistic achievement. 

The fifth program was under the 
direction of G. Wallace Woodworth, 
and comprised items requiring the 
combined assistance of members of the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society. Mr. Woodworth chose 
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eerie 
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Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
for Strings, and the Prelude to Can- 
tata No. 21, for oboe and strings. Mo- 
zart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ (K. 
525), and ‘Regina Coeli’, Cantata (K. 
108) for chorus and soprano solo, 
with orchestra, in which Margaret 
Codd Goldovsky sang the solo; and 
to close, the Haydn Symphony No. 
80 in D Minor. It was an afternoon 
of enjoyment for those who listened, 
and seemingly also, for those who per- 
formed. 


Burgin Quartet Heard 


The sixth program was under the 
direction of Edgar Curtis, a young 
conductor who takes his task seriously 
and manages to impress the listener 
with his musical sensitivity. Wag- 
ner’s ‘A Siegfried Idyll’ began the 
program. Then the Burgin String 
Quartet (Messrs. Burgin, Krips, Le- 
franc and Bedetti) collaborated with 
Jesus Maria Sanroma in the Shosta- 
kovich Piano Quintet, Op. 57, a spar- 
kling performance of a work which is 
not wearing too well with those of us 
who have heard it more than three or 
four times. The Haydn Symphony, 
Op. 10, No. 2, was a more enjoyable 
work, at least to this commentator, 
which is not to disparage the perform- 
ance of the quartet or Mr. Sanroma, 
who was in top form. The ‘Water 
Music’ by Handel completed the pro- 
gram. 

The seventh and final program was 
directed by Richard Burgin, whose 
interest in the so-called “modern” 
school is fairly well established, there- 
fore it must have been a source of re- 
gret to him, as well as a disappoint- 
ment to us, that the music for the 
Shostakovich work had arrived too 
late for adequate rehearsal, and there- 
fore, the opening number on the pro- 


gram was Shoenberg’s ‘Verklarte 
Nacht’, Op. 4, in a rewarding per- 
formance. Jean Bedetti stepped from 


his place at the first desk to give a 
beautiful performance of the ‘Largo 
mesto’ from the ’cello concerto No. 
3, edited by Fernand Pollain and the 
program closed with the Beethoven 
String Quartet Op. 132, with the play- 
ers increased to string orchestra pro- 
portion. Since this quartet in more 
orchestral in stature than some of the 
others, the effect was not so bizarre 
as might have been supposed. 





MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS RESUMED 





Lectures and Recitals Planned in 
Free Winter Series—Two 
Artists Heard 
Boston—Having been discontinued, 
as usual, during the month of August, 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Muse- 
um concerts were resumed this month. 
The first program in the 1943-44 series 
was offered by Mariam Burroughs, 
violinist, and Wesley Copplestone, 
tenor. Leo Litwin was the accompan- 
ist, and the program listed items by 
Dvorak, Wieniawski, Schubert, Pon- 
chielli, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff 

and others. 

One of the most active agents in 
promoting excellent musical programs 
which are entirely free to the public 
is the Boston Public Library. Emi- 
nent speakers and musicians appear 
on the roster of artists which are 
heard throughout the Winter season. 
The library also cooperates with the 
Massachusetts Division of University 
Extension in providing the lecture hall 
for weekly talks on each program to 
be given by the Boston Symphony. 
Composers whose works are to be 
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performed by the orchestra are heard 
from time to time, supplementing the 
analytical talks given by the regular 
speaker, Dean Alfred H. Meyer, of 
the Boston University College of Mu- 
sic. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music, 
now located on the Fenway, has af- 
filiated with the Jan Veen Dance Stu- 
dio. The Jan Veen dancers were chos- 
en by Walter Piston to create his 
pantomime of “The Incredible Flut- 
ist’. 





Mary Howe’s Works Heard 
Mary Howe’s transcription for piano 
solo of Bach’s ‘Sheep May Safely 
Graze’ has been selected for the ex- 
amination books of McGill University, 


Montreal. Her ‘Habanera’ for two 
pianos was a test piece in National 
Federation contests last year. On 


Sept. 5 the Army Music School Cho- 
rus of Ft. Myer, Va., under the direc- 
tion of Wm. Strickland, gave the first 
performance of Mrs. Howe’s new 
work for men’s voices, wind, and per- 
cussion, ‘Prophecy,’ at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. 
Among Summer performances was 
also her ‘Berceuse’ for children in a 
new version for voice and orchestra, 
sung by Margaret Speaks with the 
National Symphony at the Watergate 
on July 27. 


Jennie Tourel Plans First Tour 


Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, is 
planning her first tour of the United 
States this season, including a reen- 
gagement with the Boston Symphony 
on Dec. 3 and 4 as soloist in Mahler’s 
‘Das Lied von der Erdé’ under Serge 
Koussevitzky. The tour, which will 
take her to the Middle West, Canada 
and extensively throughout the East in 
appearances in Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore among 
other cities, will be interrupted on 
Nov. 13 for her first Town Hall re- 
cital. 





Isabel French Heard in Cambridge 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Isabel French, 
soprano, assisted by Daniel R. Pink- 
ham, harpsichordist, Wilder Schmaltz, 
oboist, and an instrumental ensemble, 
under the direction of Mr. 
was recently at the Cantabrigia Club 
in a program of old songs and airs by 
Carissimi, d’Arras, Boesset, John 
Bartlet, John Dowland, Purcell, Bach 
and others. The audience was ex- 
tremely responsive. G.M.S. 





Patriotic Song Contest 


The patriotic song contest sponsored 
jointly by the National Broadcasting 
Company and the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, Rhea Silberta, chair- 
man, will close on Oct. 31. No man- 
uscript postmarked later than that date 
will be accepted. Copies of the con- 
test rules may be obtained from the 
New York headquarters of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 455 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 





Daughter of Michael DePace Wed 

Victoria DePace, daughter of Mi- 
chael DePace, New York artist repre- 
sentative, was married to John Thomas 
Dunne in Flushing, N. Y., on July 24. 
Mr. Dunne is serving in the armed 
forces. 





Manning Jeins Boosey & Hawkes 

Mary Manning, formerly of the staff 
of the Musical Courier, recently joined 
the professional department of Boosey 
and Hawkes, Inc., music publishers. 





Pinkham, - 





ESPLANADE EVENT 
MARKED BY WAVES 


Concert Celebrates First 
Anniversary — Fiedler 
Concludes Series 


Boston. — The Esplanade Concerts 
have concluded for this season. It has 
been an enormous success and Arthur 
Fiedler, founder - cond::ctor, ‘should 
feel a sense of gratification, especially 
as the concerts were subject to con- 
siderable debate before the season 
opened, because of the strict dim-out 
rules. Every obstacle was success- 
fully overcome, even to commencing at 
7:30 P.M. and closing promptly at 
9 :00. 

One of the most impressive evenings 
was that when Lt.-Comdr. Mildred H. 
McAfee, commander of the WAVES 
addressed a group of 300 which sat as 
a unit before her, in addition to others 
who were scattered through the audi- 
ence of 17,000 who heard the program 
of music and speaking. The event sig- 
nalized the first anniversary of the 
formation of the WAVES. At the 
final concert of the season, 35,000 were 
present. 

Guest conductors who were invited 
by Mr. Fiedler to direct concerts dur- 
ing the season have been Joseph Wag- 
ner, Wheeler Beckett, and G. Wallace 
Woodworth. The Children’s Con- 
certs on Wednesday mornings have 
been unusually popular. Perhaps of 
all the programs, the one upon which 
Jacobus Langendoen’s ‘We’ve Got ’Em 
on the Run’ appeared, gave the most 
fun. Even the orchestra stood up and 
sang while Mr. Langendoen, a mem- 
ber of the ’cello section of the orches- 
tra, conducted. More than 4,500 chil- 
dren joined in lustily. Another en- 
joyable feature of these concerts has 
been the informal remarks of Nicholas 
Rasetzki. It is estimated that at the 
final Children’s Concert, the attend- 
ance reached more than 5,000, exclu- 
sive of the adults. 








Buttelman Plays in Monterey 

Monterey, CAtir.—Eulalia Buttel- 
man, pianist, was presented by the 
Musical Art Club in the music room 
of Carmel High School in a joint pro- 
gram with Carl Bensberg, baritone, on 
Aug. 8. In addition to works by Bach, 
Vivialdi-Bach, Chopin, Prokofieff and 
Respighi and Lack, Mrs. Buttelman 
played a Lullaby by the local com- 
poser, Julian De Cordova. 
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SCHEDULES LISTED 
BY OPERA GROUPS 


Philadelphia and La Scala 
Companies Plan Local 
Seasons and Tours 


PHILADELPHIA—Under the supervi- 
sion of Sylvan Levin, general artistic 
director and conductor, and Robert 
Ross, new stage director, the .Phila- 
delphia Opera Company started re- 
hearsals early this month for its 1943- 
1944 season. More than 100 tour per- 
formances throughout the United 
State and Canada are scheduled as 
well as a Philadelphia series at the 
Erlanger Theater from Nov. 29 to 
Dec. 11. Operas in preparation are 
‘Tosca’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Faust’, ‘The Bat’, 
‘The Barber of Seville’ and ‘Iolanthe’. 
Following policies established at the 
company’s inception, productions will 
be in English by casts of young 
American singers. 

Several new artists have joined the 
group, the revised roster now naming : 
Helena Bliss, Jayne Cozzens, Brenda 
Miller and Marie Montain, sopranos; 
Betty Baker, Jean MHandzlik and 
Alice Howland, contraltos; Thomas 
Edwards, Joseph Laderoute and Gil- 
bert Russell, tenors; Daniel Cobb, 
John De Surra, Michael French, Rob- 
ert Tower and Floyd Worthington, 
baritones, and Seymour Penzner, 
bass. The company maintains its own 
chorus and orchestra. 


The company will open in Hartford 
on Oct. 18 and is scheduled for 
Worcester, Oct. 19; Syracuse, Oct. 
20; Rochester, Oct. 22-23; Montreal, 
Oct. 25-26; Ottawa, Oct. 27; Toronto, 
Oct. 28; Hamilton, Oct. 29; and To- 
ronto, Oct. 30. Through the first part 
of November dates will be filled in 
several New York cities, in Ohio and 
Indiana, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and several Pennsylvania cities. 

The touring will be resumed early 
in January and continue until the mid- 
dle of March. Among the states to be 
visited are: Ohio, West Virginia, In- 
diana, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Iowa, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Texas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina. Winnipeg and other 
Canadian cities are also listed. 

Francesco Pelosi, general manager 
of the Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
Company, announces that the organ- 
ization has been engaged for a Grand 
Opera Festival in Masonic Temple, 
Detroit, Sept. 27 to Oct. 3. The series 
is sponsored by the Detroit Grand 
Opera Society. Listed for presentation 
are: ‘Aida’, Sept. 27; ‘Rigoletto’, Sept. 
28; ‘La Traviata’, Sept. 29; ‘The Bar- 
ber of Seville’, Sept. 30; ‘Carmen’, 
Oct. 1; ‘La Boheme’ (matinee) and 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ 
(evening), Oct. 2; and ‘Il Trovatore’, 
Oct. 3. Conductors will be Giuseppe 
Bamboschek and Giacomo Spadoni. 

Guest-artists from the Metropolitan 
Opera include Stella Roman; Bruna 
Castagna; Josephine Tuminia; Gio- 
vanni Martinelli; Armand Tokatyan; 
Francesco Valentino; Carlo Morelli; 
Salvatore Baccaloni; Nicola Moscona. 
Among other artists are: Vivian 
della Chiesa; Elda Ercole; Dorothy 





Kirsten; Sydney Rayner; Franco 
Perulli; Georgiana Burdon; Nino 
Ruisi. 


The Company’s Philadelphia season 
will provide ten performances at in- 
tervals from Nov. 3 to May 3 at the 
Academy of Music. A series is also 
planned for Baltimore. 

WiuiraMm E. SMITH 





Beecham Plans Popular Series 

SEATTLE, WAsH.—In response to 
popular demand, the Seattle Symphony 
plans a series of four popular mat- 


inees on Sunday afternoons at the 
Moore Theater. 


The series will be 





September, 1943 


directed by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
are scheduled for Sept. 26, Oct. 10 and 
31 and Nov. 7. Of major interest 
will be Marjorie Lawrence, Metro- 
politan soprano, on Oct. 31. Sir 
Thomas will present Mozart Concerto 
for flute and harp, on the opening con- 
cert, with Virginia Morgan, harpist, 
and Frank Horsfall, flutist. Other 
artists to appear are Betty Martin, 
Seattle soprano, and Betty Humby- 
Beecham, pianist. The Orchestra will 
again give special reduction rates to 
non-commissioned men and women in 
the armed forces. N. D. B. 


ROCHESTER SCHEDULES 
PHILHARMONIC SEASON 








Beecham, Harrison and Iturbi to 
Conduct—Seven Soloists to 
Be Heard 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Plans for the 
1943-44 season of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra have been an- 
nounced by the Civic Music Associa- 
tion. It will be the twenty-first 
season for the: Philharmonic and will 
extend from Nov. 4 to March 23. Sir 
Thomas Beecham has been engaged to 
conduct two concerts: on Dec. 2 and 
Dec. 16. Guy Fraser Harrison, asso- 
ciate conductor of the orchestra, and 
conductor of the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, will lead three concerts on 

Nov. 4, Nov. 11 and Nov. 24. 

José Iturbi, whose engagements at 
Hollywood prevent him from conduct- 
ing during the first half of the season, 
will be on the podium during January, 
February and March. At Mr. Iturbi’s 
last concert in March he will again 
appear as soloist and conductor. 

The other soloists to be heard with 
the orchestra this coming season will 
be John Brownlee, baritone; Helen 
Traubel, soprano; Argentinita and her 
dancing troupe in an all-Spanish pro- 
gram, Ampara Novarro, pianist, and 
sister of Mr. Iturbi, in an all-Rach- 
maninoff program, Jaques Gordon, 
violinist, and Luigi Silva, ’cellist. 

M. E. W. 


NEW YORK OPENING 
FOR BALLET THEATRE 





Three New Works Scheduled— 
Zorina, Argentinita and 
de Mille to Be Guests 


A four-week engagement of the Bal- 
let Theatre at the Metropolitan Opera 
House will open on Oct. 10, according 
to an announcement from S. Hurok. 
Vera Zorina, Argentinita and Agnes 
de Mille will be guest artists. 

New works by three choreographers 
will be introduced: ‘Mademoiselle An- 
got’ by Leonide Massine, with music 
by Alexander Charles Lecocq ar- 
ranged by Efrem Kurtz and orches- 
trated by Richard Mohaupt; ‘Fair at 
Sorochinsk’, arranged by David Lich- 
ine from Mussorgsky’s opera of the 
same name, and ‘Tally-Ho!’ a satiri- 
cal comedy devised by Miss de Mille 
upon music of Gluck arranged by Paul 
Nordoff. 

Dancers to appear include Markova, 
Dolin, Eglevsky, Chase, Kaye, Lazov- 
sky, Laing, Tudor, Semenoff, High- 
tower, Karnilova, Janet Reed, Alicia 
Alonzo, Robbins, Romanoff, Kidd and 
Kriza. Massine is listed as a guest 
artist. The musical director will be 
Antal Dorati assisted by Mois Zlatin. 





John Warren Erb Acts as Judge 


John Warren Erb served as judge 
in a contest held ig Pittsburgh on Sept. 
4, to select talent Wor a series of con- 
certs to be given in Carnegie Hall in 
that city under the auspices of the 
Pittsburgh Concert Society. The 
other judges were Franz Bornschein, 
of the Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more, and Percy Hammond, assistant- 
conductor at the Robin Hood Dell, 
Philadelphia, and director of the Phil- 
adelphia Institute of Vocal Art. 








OPERETTA SEASON 
FOR GRAND RAPIDS 


St. Louis Forces Engaged for 
City’s First Light 
Opera Series 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.—This city 
will have its first light opera season, 
Sept. 13 to 26, with stars from the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera singing the 
leading roles in ‘The Chocolate Sol- 
dier’ and “The Desert Song’ at Ra- 
mona Theater, large summer theater 
on Reeds Lake. 

Harry J. Brown, local business man, 
heads the committee which is sponsor- 
ing the two weeks’ season, and hopes 
to make the opera an annual event 
with a six weeks’ season if the ven- 
ture this Fall proves successful. 

Bernice Claire will sing the leading 
soprano roles, and among the group 
coming from the St. Louis Opera are 
Robert Shafer, Romolo de Spirito, 
Joseph Macauley, Frederic Persson, 
Madelyn Killeen and Ronnie Cunning- 
ham, dancer. Frances Comstock, 
contralto, is coming from New York 
and William Sully from Dallas, Tex., 
and Melton Moore, from New York, 
will be here the second week for ‘The 
Desert Song.’ 

The productions are under the direc- 
tion of members of the St. Louis pro- 
duction staff, Richard Gordon, musi- 





cal director; O. J. Vanasse, stage 
director; Theodor Adolphus, ballet 
manager. Local singers and dancers 


will appear in the chorus and the 
orchestra will be drawn from the 
Grand Rapids Symphony. M.S. K. 


LaBarge to Manage Lilian Knowles 


Lilian Knowles, contralto, who has 
been heard with the leading oratorio 





America, 


societies and orchestras of 
has come under the management of 


Bernard R. LaBerge, Inc. Miss 
Knowles is already booked for several 
important appearances the coming 
season. 


SCHUSTER TO LAUNCH 
NEW SOLO ACTIVITIES 





Cellist to Leave Philharmonic 
Post at End of Season—Joins 
NCAC Management 


Joseph Schuster, who has been first 
’cellist of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony since 1936, will relinquish 
that post in order to devote his entire 
time to a solo 
career. He will 
continue his as- 
sociation with 
the orchestra 
throughout the 
current season. 
At the same 
time he will 
launch his new 
activities, giv- 
ing a recital at 
Town Hall on 
Oct. 25. Three 
times during his 
farewell season, 
the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony will present 
him as guest soloist. The first of 
these occasions will be the broadcast 
on Sept. 26. At the regular Carnegie 
Hall concerts Nov. 11 and 12 he will 
play Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote’ with 
Bruno Walter conducting, and on Dec. 
4 and 5 he will appear under the baton 
of Artur Rodzinski. 

Mr. Schuster has recently come un- 
der the management of National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation, which 
will handle his concert engagements. 





Joseph Schuster 
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Outstanding Choral Works 


By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, Mus. Doc. 


We present below a selected list of choral 
writings by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
gifted composer of the successful Amer- 
Witch of Salem and 
Shanewis, and of such notable songs as 
At Dawning, The Heart of Her, Lilacs, 
With works in all the 
important fields to his credit, Dr. Cadman 
has been represented proudly in the reper- 
toires of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
The Chicago Civic Opera Company, the 
outstanding American symphony orchestras, 
the leading vocal and instrumental artists 
of our time, and every progressive choral 
society in this country and elsewhere. 
stands high in the annals of American music. 
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ON TOUR OF THE CAMPS 
Florence Lamont Hinman (Center, Back Row), of the Lamont School of Music at the 
University of Denver, and Part of Her Group on the Way to Camp Hale, One of a 
Number of Stops on Their ‘Gay Nineties Show' Tour for Service Men 
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MILWAUKEE ENDS SYMPHONY SERIES 





Dickey, MacDonald and 
Antoine Are Soloists at 
Summer Events 


MILWAUKEE — Annamary Dickey 
was soloist on Aug. 3 at the Blatz 
Temple of Music at Washington Park 
and the audience forgot the threaten- 
ing skies and cool breezes of the night 
in the enjoyment of her rich soprano 
voice and radiant loveliness. She 
opened her program with ‘Ah, Fors’e 
Lui’ and ‘Sempre Libera’ from ‘La 
Traviata’. In her second group she 
charmed with simpler songs by Leon- 
cavallo, Dvorak, Carpenter and others. 

Jerzy Bojanowski and his fine Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave an interesting 
program including the Coast Guard 
march, ‘Semper Paratus’, by van 
Boskerck, in honor of the one hundred 
and fifty-third anniversary of the 
United States coast guard. Other 
works were by Chopin, Humperdinck, 
Alfven, Grieg, Thomas and Kern. 

Aug. 10 was a night to be remem- 
bered by Milwaukee music lovers, for 
many reasons. The weather was per- 
fect for the “Music Under the Stars” 
concert, warm, full moon, 40,000 peo- 
ple, Jerzy Bojanowski conducting his 
Symphony Orchestra and Jeanette 
MacDonald at her best. Miss Mac- 
Donald sang Gounod’s ‘Le Roi de 
Thulé and the Jewel Song from 
‘Faust’, the Waltz from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’, and later ‘Les Filles de Cadix’ 
by Delibes and Badinage from ‘Sweet- 
hearts’ by Victor Herbert. Many en- 
cores were demanded. Orchestral 
works numbers were by Rossini, Wag- 
ner, Carmichael, Smetana and a waltz 
by the late Bruno Fink of Milwaukee, 
orchestrated by Mr. Bojanowski. 


Aug. 17 was the Anniversary Pro- 
gram given in honor of Emil Blatz, 
who gave the “Temple of Music” to 
Milwaukee six years ago. The artist 


of the evening was Josephine Antoine, 
soprano. Her first group, ‘Caro 
Nome’ from ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Una voce 
poco fa’, from ‘Barber of Seville’ were 
splendidly given. The second group, 
‘Italian Street Song’ by Herbert, Lul- 
laby from ‘Jocelyn’ and ‘Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark’ by Bishop were equally 
well liked and her singing of ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer’ and her classic 
interpretation of the ‘Intermezzo’ won 
a demonstration. Milwaukee’s own 
William Lindner accompanied her on 
the piano for the encores as he did for 
the other artists of the Summer. 

The Orchestra with Mr. Bojanow- 
ski conducting were in a gala mood. 
Outstanding on its program was ‘Ruses 
d’ Amour’ (Ballet Suite) by Glazu- 
noff, especially the Farandole Varia- 
tion with solo violin and ’cello. Har- 
old Ayers, concertmaster of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, was heard again 
in ‘Gypsy Serenade’ by Valdez. The 
Strauss waltz ‘Roses from the South’, 
the Mountaineer Dances from ‘Halka’ 
and Sousa’s ‘Stars and Stripes For- 
ever’ concluded the series. It was a 
stirring ending to the “Music Under 
the Stars’ concerts for the Summer. 
Donald Griffin and the Park Board 
are to be congratulated. 

ANNA R. Rosinson 





Handel in Technicolor 





British Film Makes Generous Use 
of Music from ‘Messiah’ 


Announced as presented in celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the 
first performance of ‘Messiah’ in Lon- 
don, a British technicolor film with 
the title ‘The Great Mr. Handel’ made 
its appearance on Thursday evening, 
Sept. 9, at the 55th St. Playhouse in 
New York. Various musicians of 
prominence were in attendance at the 
opening by invitation. As the film 
makes generous use of Handel’s mu- 
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*Messiah’—and 
as it was well recorded and well given 


sic—much of it from 


forth, the film could be said to have 
deserved this attention, even though 
there are some absurdities, as when a 
rehearsal episode discovers one singer 
using English and another Italian. 
The London Philharmonic is credited 
with the performance of the instru- 
mental music, which, in the main, is 
much too heavy. A competent and 
presumably a big chorus is used. The 
singing of solos is at least acceptable. 
But the film is sentimental and un- 
convincing as a “biography” of Han- 
del. In covering sixteen years of the 
composer’s life, it deals with the fail- 
ures and the cabals that led to his 
turning from opera to oratorio. His 
achievement of ‘Messiah’ is magnified 
as the climax of his career and his 
life. There is a good deal of mawkish 
heroics about this. In lieu of a love 
story, the part that the actress Mrs. 
Gibber played in Handel’s life is much 
magnified. Heidegger, the impresario, 
and Phineas, the servant, figure prom- 
inently, and various court personages 
are drawn into the plot, including the 
Prince of Wales and. in a small way 
the King, with, of course, a liberal 
treatment of the historical justifica- 
tion. Wilfred Lawson plays Handel, 
and Elizabeth Allan is cast as Mrs. 
Cibber. The run of film audiences 
will vote ‘The Great Mr. Handel’ as 
“just too noble’. O. 





Chautauqua Events 
(Continued from page 5) 


of the same composer’s ‘Judas Mac- 
cabaeus’ was presented with Mr. 
Howe conducting. Miss Mara, Ed- 
ward Kane and Gean Greenwell 
were soloists. Participating were 


the Jamestown Choral Society, 
Miss Rogers, director; the Erie 


Choral Society, Charles LeSueur, 
director; the Salamanca Choral 
Society, Walter James, director; 
and the Chautauqua Choir. The 
Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra 
supplied the instrumental accom- 
paniment. 

The Women’s Chorus of Erie, 
under Mr, LeSueur’s baton, gave a 
concert on the afternoon of the 
same day. A program of Russian 
Church Music was presented by 
the Chautauqua Choir and the Mo- 
tet Choir, with Jean Browning, 
Betty Wermine and Carl Cataio as 
soloists, and with Mr. Howe con- 
ducting. 

Other musical events included 
additional concerts by the Mischa- 
koff String Quartet, at one of 
which Albert Stoessel’s ‘Suite An- 
tique’ was played; a program by the 
Charles LeSueur Concert and 
Opera Group; and three Twilight 
Musicals by Motet Choir, conduct- 
ed by George William Volkel, 
which were devoted to Bach and 
were given the descriptive titles, 
‘Bach at Home’, ‘Bach at Court’ 
and ‘Bach in Church’. Marion 
Bauer delivered a series of lectures 
on ‘Music as a Stabilizing Influ- 
ence’, with Harrison Potter partici- 
pating as pianist. Pauline Pierce, 
Gean Greenwell and Hugh Thomp- 
son appeared on the ‘Old First 
Night’ program. At a meeting of 
the board of trustees on Aug. 16 
resolutions were adopted, paying 
tribute to the memory of Albert 
Stoessel. 





John Barbirolli, at work on his 
new task of reorganizing the Hallé 
Orchestra in Manchester, England, 
has suggested that there be an in- 
terchange of conductors after the 
war between the Hallé and Ameri- 
can orchestras. 


SIMON BARERE JOINS 
ARTIST LIST OF NCAC 





Russian Pianist Is Scheduled for 
Carnegie Hall ecital After 
Year’s Absence 


Simon Barere, Russian pianist, has 
been added to the list of artists man- 
aged by the National Concert and Art- 
ists Corporation. 


Mr. Barere will re- 
turn to the New 
York musical 
scene, aftera 
year’s absence, 
to give a recital 
at Carnegie 
Hall on Dec. 8. 
Since 1936, the 
year of his New 
York debut, Ba- 
rere has com- 
pleted many ex- 
tensive tours of 
both North and 
South America 
appearing in 
concert and as 
soloist with leading symphony orches- 
tras. In the United States he has 
been heard with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, the Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati Symphony orch- 
estras, as well as many others. 
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SUMMER SERIES 


Wind Ensemble Concludes 
Park Concerts—Negro 
‘Traviata’ Given 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The drought 
which has crippled crops hereabouts 
has proved fine for the outdoor con- 
cert business. The Meridian Hill 
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PAUL DRAPER 


ENDS IN CAPITAL 


Park chamber music concerts sailed 
through most of their long season with 
scarcely a threat of rain, ending with 
appearances by the American Wood- 
wind Ensemble on Aug. 11, and Lotte 
Goslar and her dance company on Aug. 
14 and 15. C. C. Cappel, who founded 
and manages these unusual events, was 
more than pleased with the attendance 
the closing week. 

The woodwind group—flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, and horn—opened 
with a recently discovered Mozart 
Cassation for oboe, clarinet, horn, and 
bassoon in five movements. It was 
followed by another five-movement 
‘Suite Miniature’ by Poldovski, and 
a suite of five American folk song 
transcriptions by the American, Alan 
Shulman. The second half of the pro- 
gram brought Hindemith’s Op. 24, ‘A 
Little Chamber Music’ for woodwind 
quintet; three pieces by Piston for 
flute, clarinet, and bassoon, and three 
pieces by Ibert. 


Dance Mime Appears 


Lotte Goslar, dancer mime and “art- 
ist in pure foolishness,” appeared with 
her company at the final concerts of 
the Saturday and Sunday series. Her 
program had its serious as well as its 
light moments, and was well received. 

A newly organized group, the Na- 
tional Negro Opera Company, took 
over the Watergate for performances 
of ‘Traviata’ on Aug. 28 and 29. The 
Saturday night performance was the 
only one originally scheduled, but the 
demand for tickets proved so emphatic 
that a second performance had to be 
given. Mary Cardwell Dawson, the 
manager who also trained the chorus, 
reported that 16,000 attended the two 
events. 

Lillian Evanti, Negro soprano, was 
the company’s Violette. She was sup- 
ported by Joseph Liscomb, Gertrude 
Johnson, Mansfield Neal, and others. 
The chorus was made up largely of 
Washington Negroes but it was 
swelled by others from Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. The company plans to 
make its work national in scope, per- 
forming the opera in many other cities. 
It was organized to give Negro voices 
an opportunity in opera, and its initial 
success has given it definite encour- 
agement. The performance was con- 
duced by Frederick Vayda. 

AuprREY WALz 





Dominican National Anthem 
Recorded 

WasuHIncTon, D. C.—What is be- 
lieved to be the first English record- 
ing of the national anthem of the Do- 
minican Republic was made here on 
Aug. 18 at West Potomac Park Audi- 
torium in the presence of a large gath- 
ering, including the entire personnel 
of the Dominican Embassy. The re- 
cording will be presented to the presi- 
dent of the republic through the Do- 
minican ambassador, Dr. J. M. Tron- 
coso. Enrique de Machena, Domini- 
can pianist, was guest soloist on the 
program. Mr. de Machema, a com- 
poser and music critic, is director of 
radio station HIN at Ciudad Truiillo, 
Dominican Republic. A. T. M. 





Cohn Heads Fleisher Collection 


PHILADELPHIA.—Arthur Cohn, young 
American composer, has been ap- 
pointed general director of the Edwin 
Fleisher Music Collection at the Free 
Library of Philadelphia. Formerly a 
part of the library’s general music de- 


partment, the Fleisher Collection is 
now established as a separate division. 
Recent additions include many scores 
by composers of the United States and 
the various Latin American countries, 
many made available through the late 
WPA Music Copyists Project which 
Mr. Cohn organized and headed from 
1935 to early this year. Mr. Cohn is 
preparing a revised version of Gliere’s 
score for the ballet, ‘The Red Poppy’, 
for use by the Ballet Russe during the 
coming season. W. E. S. 


SAN DIEGO ENJOYS 
VARIED SCHEDULE 


Summer Opera, Symphony 
and Ballet Presented— 
Active Winter Forecast 


San Dreco, Catir.—Amphion Club, 
active for fifty years in San Diego, an- 
nounces recitals of Yehudi Menuhin, 
Lily Pons, John Charles Thomas, 
Artur Rubinstein, John Tyers, and the 
Baccaloni Opera Company for the 
Winter season. Clifford Ellison, local 
concert manager, plans to present Ezio 
Pinza, Argentinita, Marian Anderson, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Katherine 
Dunham, the Janssen Symphony of 
Los Angeles, Werner Janssen con- 
ducting, with Lotte Lehmann as solo- 
ist, and several performances of the 
Ballet Theatre. 

The Ballet Theatre came down from 
its Hollywood Bowl engagement for 
two special San Diego performances 
under the same management in July. 
Another successful Summer concert 
was given by Bartlett and Robertson, 
duo pianists, who played among other 
works Bach’s seldom heard concerto 
for three pianos, with Lyell Barbour, 
local pianist, as assistant artist. Local 
artists are also presented every Sunday 
night in special concerts for service 
men at the local “Y” 

During August a series of four 
opera performances was scheduled by 
the “Opera Association of the Golden 
West”. Included were ‘Carmen’, 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’, 
‘Faust’ and ‘Rigoletto’. 

Only musical war (or rather pre- 
war) casualty was the San Diego 
Symphony which used to give Sum- 
mer concerts in San Diego’s Balboa 
Park. It was disbanded two years 
ago for various reasons. A new or- 
chestra, the San Diego Community 
Symphony, was organized several 
months ago by Nino Marcelli, San 
Diego music pioneer, who has also 
conducted the San Diego High School 
Orchestra for many years. The new 
orchestra consists of San Diego mu- 
sicians and many service men sta- 
tioned in this area. Toscha Seidel, 
now in navy-blue, is the concert-mas- 
ter. There is also the regular Winter 
series of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic in San Diego. 

A Summer concert series of un- 
usual interest is being given for the 
second consecutive year under the aus- 
pices of the Musical Arts Society in 
La Jolla, beautiful San Diego suburb. 
Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, founder of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and former con- 
ductor of the San Diego Symphony, is 
the director. Two programs of cham- 
ber music have been given by the Lon- 
don String Quartet with assistant 
artists. 

Dr. Sokoloff conducted two string 
orchestra concerts. In the first con- 
cert which also presented Arensky’s 





Tchaikovsky Variations and Sibelius’s 


‘Rakastava’, Lee Pattison, pianist, 
played ‘Epithalamium’ for Piano and 
string orchestra by Fuleihan and Ern- 
est Bloch’s Concerto Grosso. Yves 
Tinayre, Baritone, sang from his rep- 
ertoire of medieval ecclesiastical music 
in the second concert, in which Sol 
Babit, Los Angeles violinist, played 
also Bach’s concerto in E. In the last 
concert of this series Joseph Szigeti 
was to appear with a chamber orches- 
tra under Dr. Sokoloff. 
GERALD HAYN 
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Two $1,000 Awards Added for 
Washington Chamber Music 
Guild Competition 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Wash- 
ington Chamber Music Guild, which 
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RCA DONATES PRIZES TO QUARTET CONTEST 


previously announced a_ substantial 
prize for a new string quartet, is now 
offering two prizes ot $1,000 each do- 
nated by the Radio Corporation of 
America through its RCA Victor Di- 
vision. One award will be made for 
the best string quartet submitted by a 
composer from the United States or 
Canada. The other award will go to 
the Latin American composer sending 
in the best string quartet. 

Any citizen of the United States, 
Canada, or any of the Latin American 
republics may enter the contest. Com- 
positions must be written for the stand- 
ard string quartet and must not have 
been the subject of a previous public 
performance. They may be in any 
form or of any length. Copyright will 
remain in the name of the composer. 
Manuscripts must be received by mid- 
night, May 31, 1944, at the Guild 
headquarters, 1604 K St., N. W., Zone 
6, Washington, D. C. 

The winning compositions will be 
played in Washington at honor per- 
formances during the 1944-45 Winter 
season of the Chamber Music Guild. 
RCA Victor will have the option of 
recording the winning compositions 
with the Chamber Music Guild String 
Quartet the recording artists. A.W. 


NEW FRIENDS TO GIVE 
ALL-BEETHOVEN LIST 





Busch, Budapest and _ Kolisch 
Groups to Play Quartets— 
Lehmann to Appear 
The New Friends of Music, whose 
series each year has been devoted to 
the chamber music of two or three 
composers, will concentrate all of the 
programs of its eighth season, 1943- 
1344, on the works of Ludwig van 
Beethoven. The series which opens 
this year on Nov.7 at Town Hall, will 
present in cycle form Beethoven's six- 
teen string quartets and the Grosse 
Fugue, to be performed by the Busch 
and Budapest Quartets. The ten son- 
atas for piano and violin will be played 
by Claudio Arrau and Joseph Szigeti. 


The Busch Trio, whose members in- 
clude Rudolf Serkin, Adolf Busch and 
Hermann Busch, will offer Beethoven's 
six piano trios, two sets of variations 
and—with the assistance of Victor 
Polatschek—the clarinet trio. Mem- 
bers of the Busch, Budapest and Kol- 
isch Quartets will play four string 
trios and the string quintet. The pro- 
grams include also the septet for string 
and wind instruments and the quintet 
for piano and wind instruments, a work 
rarely heard in this form, to be per- 
formed by Rudolf Serkin and the first 
desk players of the woodwind section 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Lotte Lehmann will sing an entire 
Beethoven Program, including the 
cycle ‘An Die Ferne Geliebte’ and a 
group of lieder. Other lieder in the 
programs include the rarely heard 
‘Elegischer Gesang’ for vocal and 
string quartets, and a group of Irish 
songs for two voices and piano trio. 
Besides the artists mentioned above, 
Joseph Schuster, ’cellist; Karl Ulrich 
Schnabel and Konrad Wolff, pianists ; 
John Wummer, flutist; and others to 
be announced will assist in the series. 

As in the past, the concerts will run 
for sixteen consecutive Sunday after- 
noons, with a recess of three weeks 
for the Christmas holidays. 





DENVER SUMMER FARE 





Starlight Concerts Enlist Guests— 
Municipal Band Attracts 
Denver, CoLo.—In spite of the war 
activities Denver has enjoyed an un- 
usual number of Summer concerts. 
Arthur M. Oberfelder presented a 
series of starlight concerts at the Uni- 
versity Stadium which were largely 
attended. The weather man failed to 





Merrill Chase 


PRESIDENTS OF MUSIC FRATERNITIES CONFER 
_ Planning a United War Project, the Presidents of Four Music Fraternities Met in 
Chicago Recently. From the Left Are: Esther Cox-Karge, Delta Omicron; Kathleen 
Davison, Sigma Alpha lota, and Ava Comin Case, Mu Phi Epsilon. Not in the Picture 
ls Grace Ann Mattern, President of Phi Beta 


Cuicaco.— The four national wo- 
men’s Greek letter organizations in 
the field of music are uniting in a war 


project affecting all collegiate and 
alumnae chapters of each group. The 
fraternities participating are Delta 


Omicron, Mu Phi Epsilon, Phi Beta, 
and Sigma Alpha Iota. 

During the period Feb. 1 to March 
15, Victory Musicales will be held all 
over the United States by chapters of 
the four organizations or by as many 
groups as have representation in each 
locale. The purpose of these Victory 
Musicales will be to present programs 
of high musical calibre ; and to aid the 
United States Treasury Department 


cooperate for some of the programs, 
but the patrons sat through the light 
rains and the results were satisfac- 
tory. In the regular series the follow- 
ing artists appeared: Grace Moore, 
Paul Robeson, James Melton and Bidu 
Sayao. As an additional attraction Mr. 
Oberfelder offered Jeanette MacDon- 
ald to the largest audience of the 
Summer. 

The Denver Municipal Band was 
presented in nightly concerts under 
the direction of Henry Everett Sachs. 
These programs proved popular and 
attracted large audiences throughout 
the season. 

The Lamont School of the Univer- 
sity of Denver has just closed its 
Summer season. Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, guest instructors, and Flor- 
ence Lamont Hinman, head of the 
vocal department, attracted a large 
number of students from various sec- 
tions of the country. < 


FULL SEASON LISTED 
BY BIRMINGHAM CLUB 








Anderson Recital to Head Special 
Events Added to Regular 
Artists Series 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— Marian An- 
derson will head the special attractions 
to be presented by the Birmingham 
Music Club in addition to the group’s 
regular artists series during the 1943- 
44 season. She will be heard on Oct. 
23 and will be followed by “An Eve- 
ning with Sigmund Romberg” and his 
orchestra and soloists in a return en- 
gagement on Nov. 12. Oscar Levant 

is billed for concert Jan. 29. 

The season will officially open with 
Bidu Sayao and Richard Crooks in 
joint recital on Oct. 15, followed by 
the Charles L. Wagner production of 
‘Faust’ with Jan Kiepura and Vivian 
Della Chiesa on Oct. 28; Fritz Kreis- 


by encouraging the purchase of war 
stamps and bonds. These musicales 
will be open to the public and admis- 
sion will be by the purchase of stamps 
and bonds. In addition to the stamp 
and bond performances, programs will 
be given for members of the armed 
forces. In some instances perform- 
ances will also be given to. college and 
university audiences. 

Direction of the project will be 
under the leadership of the four na- 
tional presidents of the participating 
fraternities, the organizations’ respec- 
tive national councils and a represen- 
tative from the United States Treas- 
ury Department. 
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ler on Dec. 2, and Licia Albanese 
Dec. 15. 

Vladimir Horowitz will play on 
Jan. 22; the Don Cossack Russian 


Male Chorus will be heard on Feb. 7, 
the Minneapolis Symphony with Artur 
Rubinstein on Feb. 23, and the season 
will close on March 28 with the re- 
turn engagement of the Ballet Theater. 

Other “special” attractions not in- 
cluded on the regular Artists Series 
are expected to be added by the music 
club, of which Marvin McDonald is 
business manager and Miss Clara 
Hayden president. 

Summer music here has been con- 
fined to Sunday afternoon open air 
concerts sponsored by the Park and 
Recreation Board, Chamber of Com- 
merce and civic-minded residents, es- 
pecially for service men. The pro- 
grams are given in Woodrow Wilson 
Park. L. M 
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STARLIGHT CONCERT 


Free Concerts for Service Men in Oklahoma 


















Part of the Throng of 6,000 Who Availed Themselves of the Free Concert and Street Dance Presented by the Oklahoma 
State Symphony Society at the Civic Center Plaza, Oklahoma City, on Aug. 7 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLa.— Every 
weekend, soldiers, sailors, Marines, 
Wacs, Waves and war workers sweep 
into Oklahoma City from the more 
than forty training camps and war 
factories in the vicinity. ‘Wholesome 
mass entertainment for these hordes 
of visitors was a major problem for 
the city until the Oklahoma State 
Symphony Society decided to give its 
Starlight Concerts free of charge 
every Saturday night in Civic Center 


OO CL 


OAKLAND ENLARGES 





See Conducts Symphony in 
Woodminster Bowl— 
Recitalists Heard 


OAKLAND, CaL.—The familiar vaca- 
tion travel curtailment was doubtless 
one factor in bringing to Metropolitan 
Oakland unprecedented Summer mu- 
sical fare. In addition to, the usual 
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Park followed by a street dance open 
to the men and women in military 
service. 

The success of the idea was attested 
by a crowd of 6,000, including 2,000 
members of the services, who filled the 
park on Aug. 7 to hear the Oklahoma 
Symphony under the baton of Victor 
Alessandro with Fredell Lack as vio- 
lin soloist. Military as well as civilian 
authorities are highly enthusiastic 
about the plan. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 


Summer courses at Mills College and 
California University (Berkeley), Oak- 
land’s Park Department with forester 
Edgar Sanborn in charge, scheduled 
twenty Sunday afternoon concerts for 
Woodminster Bowl, in addition to the 
city band concerts in Lakeside Park. 
Opening the new series on June 20 


was the Orpheus Male Chorus, 
Mynard Jones, director, in a gala 
concert celebrating its fiftieth sea- 


son. A week later came the Oak- 
land Symphony in the first of its four 
programs. The conductor, Orley See, 
had just returned from Denison Uni- 
versity in Ohio, where he was re- 
cipient of a Doctor of Music degree. 
This series, June 27, July 18, Aug. 
15, Sept. 12, devotes itself to the light 
classics. For the final concert, Fran- 
cene Campbell, Canadian pianist, will 
be soloist in her own piano concerto 
premiere. Soloist for the August con- 
cert was Beatrice Miller, coloratura 
soprano, vacationing here from her 
studies at Curtis Institute, which 
granted her a five year scholarship. 
Woodminster recital soloists are: 
Fanny Bailey Scott, Marsden Aragall, 
Mary Elizabeth Johnston, Virginia 
Treadwell Rawston, Oliver Jones, 
vocalists; Cecelia Arrillago, Maria 
Stoesser, Mertiana Towler, Eva 
Garcia, Elwin Calberg, pianists; 
Orley See, Florence Blest, violinists; 
Grace Adams East, trumpet; Mary 
Hughson, cello; Grace Burroughs, 
danseuse; and the following ensem- 
bles: McDermott Players in South 
American music and dancing; Victory 
Players, John M. Falls, director, in 
‘Pirates of Penzance’ and ‘Pinafore’ 
with a possible performance of ‘Trial 


by Jury’; California Nightingales, 
women’s chorus, Caroline Umruh, 
director; Folk Dance Federation of 


California; and on Sept. 26, the 





Joaquin Miller Memorial program, 
‘A Color Cycle’, poem and music by 
Juanita Miller, orchestration by Flor- 
under 


ence Colby Battram, ballet 
Raoul Pause, part of the Oakland 
Symphony and Orley See, general 
director. 

At Mills College, the Budapest 


Quartet gave weekly Sunday after- 
noon concerts during the session, June 
28 to Aug. 7, with Beethoven quartets 
leading. Darius Milhaud, E. Robert 
Schmitz, Virginia Morley and Living- 
ston Gearhart, two piano team, sup- 
plemented the regular Mills staff, 
Luther B. Marchant, dean, with fre- 
quent campus concerts, open to the 
public, lectures on Latin American 
music—and, incidentally, a second an- 
nual constructive Casa Pan Ameri- 
cana which drew Latin American 
notables from near and far. 
California University, although 
geared to the war effort, presented 
the London String quartet in four 
concerts embracing both modern and 
classic quartets. Personnel brought 
John Pennington and Warwick Evans 
together once more, with William 
Primrose and Laurent Halleux. 
Berkeley Musical Festival has pre- 
sented during July and August Fri- 
day night Pop concerts with the San 
Francisco Opera Ballet and skaters, 
Fritz Behrens conducting the orches- 
tra—these at the Ice Rink. Fort- 
nightly concerts continue to attract 
genuine music lovers to the unique 
Berkeley Music Center, where visit- 
ing artists combine with the list of 
“local greats” with Charles Mallory 
Dutton the inspiration and genial host. 
ADELYN FLEMING. 








Ray Lev Plays for Service Men 

Summer activities of Ray Lev, pian- 
ist, have included broadcast appear- 
ances for the Merchant Marine, Span- 
ish Refugee Committee, Treasury De- 
partment, CDVO and recitals for the 
U.S.O., Social Service Employees, 
Russian War Relief and for the Mo- 
bile Blood Unit for the U. S. Armed 
Forces. The latter was at her former 
High School where she helped to 
raise $4,500 for the cause. 





Hero and Hacker in Television 

ScuenecrApy, N. Y.— William 
Hacker, pianist, and Stephan Hero, 
violinist, made their television debuts 
in a joint recital over the General 
Electric Station WRGB on Aug. 5. 
Mr. Hero interrupted a tour of U. S. 






O. Camp Shows to come to Schenec- 
tady. Mr. Hacker has been awarded 
a teaching fellowship at the Eastman 
School of Music and will appear next 
season with the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra under Dr. Howard Hanson 






Harold Berkley Joins Editorial Staff 
of ‘The Etude’ 


Harold Berkley has joined the edi- 
torial staff of The Etude as head of 
its violin department. Mr. Berkley 
succeeds the late Robert Braine who 
had conducted the column since 1908. 
——_—_—_—SSaaaHHSSSS— 
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Arturo Buzzi-Peccia 


Arturo Buzzi-Peccia, composer and 
vocal teacher whose pupils included 
Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau, and 
who was an intimate friend of Verdi, 
Puccini, Mascagni and Toscanini, died 
at a private nursing home at 850 West 
176th Street on Aug. 29 after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. He was ninety 
years old. 

Mr. Buzzi-Peccia was born in Milan 
and studied at the Conservatory there 
and later with Massenet and Saint- 
Saéns. Although his father became 
head of the Moscow Conservatory, he 
never visited Moscow. He established 
himself in Milan as a composer and 
critic, and his opera, ‘Forza d’Amore’ 
was first performed at the Royal Thea- 
tre in Turin under the direction of 
Toscanini in 1899. 

Through the recommendation of 
Verdi, Buzzi-Peccia was engaged by 
Florenz Ziegfield, Sr., for the staff of 
the Chicago Conservatory in 1900. He 
remained there for several years be- 
fore becoming a vocal teacher. He 
later moved to New York. In addition 
to teaching many notable singers he 
coached Enrico Caruso, Nellie Melba 
and others. 

Among his compositions are sym- 
phonic works, one of which was played 
by Toscanini, choral and church music 
and songs including ‘Lolita’, ‘Gloria’, 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree’, ‘London 
Bridge’, ‘Mal d’Amore’, ‘Little Bird- 
ies’, ‘Come Buy’ and ‘El Moriento’. 

Mrs. Amelia Buzzi-Peccia, his wife, 
died several years ago. They had no 
children. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Universal Funeral Chapel on Aug. 31. 
Doris Doree, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, sang Buzzi-Peccia’s own setting 
of the ‘Ave Maria’, in accordance with 
the composer’s wish. 





George F. Lindner 


ATLanta, Ga. — George Frederick 
Lindner, concert violinist, teacher, 
composer and conductor, died at his 
home on Aug. 23. He had been in 


failing health for several years. He 
was sixty-five years old. 
Born in Bremen, Germany, Mr. 


Lindner came to the United States as 
a child violinist and made an ex- 
tended tour of the country. He re- 
turned to Europe to complete his mu- 
sical training with Helmesberger in 
Vienna. 

After a tour of the continent, in- 
cluding Russia, he returned to the 
United States and joined the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra in Chicago. He 
also directed a string quartet. 

Mr. Lindner later became the head 
of the Eilenberg-Lindner Conserva- 
tory of Music in Montgomery, Ala. 
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and also directed the St. John Choir 


there. In 1921, he moved to Atlanta 
to take the directorship of the music 
department at Cox College in College 
Park. For several years, he was the 
director of the Atlanta Conservatory 
of Music. He was also conductor of 
the Atlanta Philharmonic. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Kate Davidson of Montgomery 
(Ala.); a daughter, Mrs. Elbridge 
Freeborn; a sister, Lina Lindner of 
Chicago; two brothers, Charles G. 
Lindner of New Castle, Pa., and Henry 
F. Lindner of Chicago. a hh. 2. 





George L. Lindsay 

Ocean City, N. J.—George L. 
Lindsay, director of music in the Phil- 
adelphia public schools, died of a heart 
attack at his Summer home here on 
Aug. 25. He was fifty-five years old. 

Mr. Lindsay was born in Ashbourne, 
Pa. He graduated from Temple Uni- 
versity in 1916 and taught piano before 
becoming supervisor of music in the 
public schools in 1918. He held that 
post until 1925, when he was appointed 
director. Mr. Lindsay was a special 
instructor at Columbia University in 
1929-30. 

He composed several church hymns 
and wrote extensively on music. He 
also had edited several music books 
and was an authority on song books 
used in musical education. 

Mr. Lindsay was a director of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
and a former president of the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference. He was 
a member of the National Education 
Association, the State Association and 
the Philadelphia Teachers Association. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Louise 
Downs Lindsay, and a daughter, Miss 
Mary Louise Lindsay. . &. S. 


Sigrid Arnoldson 


Sigrid Arnoldson, Swedish soprano 
who sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the Nineties, died in Stock- 
holm on Feb. 7 after a long illness, ac- 
cording to word received from her 
daughter, Inge Fischoff. Mme. Arnold- 
son was born in Stockholm on March 
20, 1861, and received part of her 
musical training from Maurice Stra- 
kosch. She appeared in London and 
Russia in 1886-7 and made her debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Nov. 29, 1893, as Baucis in Gounod’s 
‘Philémon et Baucis’. Pol Plancon 
and Emma Calvé made their debuts 
the same evening. Among her other 
roles were Mignon, Manon, Marguer- 
ite de Valois, Micaela and Sophie in 
Massenet’s ‘Werther’. 





Jennie Dickerson Bartlett 


PHILADELPHIA. — Jennie Dickerson 
Bartlett, contralto of opera and con- 
cert stage in the 80s and 90s and later 
an actress in the legitimate theater, 
died Aug. 14 at the Edwin Forrest 
Home for Actors. She was eighty- 
seven years old. 

Born in New Hurley, N. Y., she 
studied in New York City and in 1884 
went to London. After seven years 
with the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
there, she toured America with the 
Louise Kellogg-Brignoli Company and 
later in concert with the Gilmore con- 
cert band. 

After her husband, John R. Bartlett, 
died in 1918, she went on the legiti- 
mate stage. 


Margherita V. Rubbright 

Houston, Tex.—Margherita  V. 
Rubbright, who maintained a studio 
in New York for several years under 
the name of Margherita Rubini, died 
here on Aug. 13. Mme. Rubbright, 
who was born in Galveston, began 
her musical education in Houston and 
later studied in New York and 
Europe. She sang in opera in Trieste, 
Milan, Rome, Florence and in Sicily 
and France. After about ten years in 
Europe she returned to New York 
where she had studios in Carnegie 
Hall and later in Sherman Square. 
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Concerts in New York, Sept. 16 through Oct. 15 


Carnegie Hall Town Hall 
Sept. 16: Mexican Night Sept. 19, afternoon: ‘Stars of Tomorrow’ 
* 18: Sigmund Romberg with Orchestra * 25: ICOR Concert 
Oct. 3, afternoon: New York Philhar- “ 26, afternoon: Jeanne Lee, mezzo- 
monic-Symphony soprano 
7: New York Philharmonic-Symphony i aes . - : 
8, afternoon: New York Philhar- 25, 5:30: Robert Malone Singers 


Centennial Concert honoring Fa- 


ther Markian Shashkevich 


harmonic-Symphony Oct. 3: 


10, afternoon: New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony ** 10: Harry Grant, tenor 
10: Ernesto Lecuona, composer-pian- ‘* 11: Juanita Carter, soprano 
ist, with orchestra ** 12: Margaret Keiser, soprano 
12: Philadelphia Orchestra _ ‘* 13: Flora Mora, pianist 
‘ ti iw oe ne Symqneey ** 15: Cyrena van Gordon, contralto 


monic-Symphony 


Te 


SYMPHONY CLOSES 


The conductor, Ernst Hoffman, in- 
cluded in the Summer programs sym- 


phonies by Brahms, _ Tchaikovsky, 
HOUSTON SEASON _ tees, Mozart and’ Schubert, wit 


composers. Alec Templeton’s ‘Mozart 
Matriculates’ and ‘Pavane’ by Mor- 
ton Gould have been favorites of the 
park audiences. A highly successful 
work was offered in the first Houston 
performance of the ‘Serenata Reg- 
ionale’ by Francisco Hernandez, for 
ten years a member of the viola sec- 
tion of the orchestra. 

Soloists were Fredell Lack, young 
violinist who was adjudged best in 





Ernest Hoffman Conducts 
Final Program in — 
Parks Series 


Houston, Tex.—August 29 brought 
the final concert of the most success- 
ful summer season in the history of 
the Houston Symphouy. Sixteen con- 
certs were played in the city parks, 


with out-of-town concerts at the her class in the 1943 Young Artist 
Army Air Force Navigation School contests of the National Federation 
in San Marcos, the State Teachers of Music Clubs; Nancy Yeager 
College in the same city, two concerts Sweinford, soprano; Dorothy Reed 


at Camp Hood, and one at Texas 
A and M College, College Station. 
An impressive event in the series was 
the concert played on the campus of 
the University of Houston as a salute 
to the more than eight hundred 
former students of the university who 
have entered the armed forces and as 
a special tribute to eighteen of that 
number who have given their lives in 
the service of the nation. 

Summer symphony concerts were 
inaugurated in Houston in 1940 
through the efforts of Hubert Roussel, 
Music Editor of the Houston Post, 
and N. D. Naman, who placed funds 
at the disposal of the sponsors to 
guarantee the expenses. This year the 
city of Houston contributed $5,000 
toward defraying the cost, the balance 
being provided by free-will offerings. 


Mullins, mezzo-soprano, and Edward 
Bing, baritone. 
Hazet Post GILLETTE 





Tibbett Has Busy Summer 

After he opened the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera Association season 
on June 28 singing Scarpia in 
‘Tosca’, Lawrence Tibbett entrained 
for Washington, D. C., where he 
appeared with the National Sym- 
phony at the Watergate on June 30, 
He was back in Cincinnati on July 
2 for the first of two Rigolettos at 
the Zoological Gardens. On July 
15, Mr. Tibbett sang for the Navy 
League of Canada in Halifax and 
on Aug. 7 gave a recital at St. 
Paul’s Church, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
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fatally injured on Aug. 27 when she 
was thrown from a horse here. She 
was thirty-three years old. Mrs. 
Kugelman was born in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, and made her debut at the Metro- 
politan in 1928 in the premiere of “The 
Egyptian Helen’ with Maria Jeritza. 
She was married to Paul Kugelman 
in 1936. In addition to her husband 
and father, she is survived by two 
brothers, Stefan and Paul Eisler, Jr. 


In 1934 she was married to Fred R. 
Switzer, Houston Lawyer, and retired 
from active music life. 





John Palmer 

John Palmer, for thirty-three years 
connected with the sales department of 
Steinway & Sons, died in Albany, 
N. Y., on Sept. 4, of a heart malady 
after a short illness. Mr. Palmer, 
who was born in Albany in 1877, was 
the son of General John Palmer, a 
veteran of the Civil War and a for- 
mer Secretary of State for New York. 
He had been a pupil of Leschitizky in 
Vienna, and although he never ap- 
peared as a soloist in this country, was 
well known for his monologues, some 
with piano accompaniment, for which 
he was at one time much in demand 
for private entertainments. He retired 
from the employ of Steinway & Sons 
about two years ago. 


Harvey Wygant 

Harvey Wygant, for over fifty years 
a salesman in the retail department 
of Hardman, Peck & Company, died 
at his home in Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, on Aug. 9. He was seventy- 
one years old. Mr. Wygant had been 
in poor health for some time and re- 
tired from active business about four 
years ago. 





Edmond Botti 


Edmond Botti, trumpet player in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
since 1930, died on Aug. 21 at his home 
in, Woodside, Queens. He was sixty- 
one years old. 

Mr. Botti was born at 
Italy, and was graduated from the 
Royal Conservatory of Bologna. His 
first engagement was at La Scala at 
Milan with Arturo Toscanini, with 
whom he worked for twenty years. 

He leaves a widow, Anna Chiarini 
Botti; a daughter, Roxanne, and a 
brother, Roberto. 


Modena, 








Thekla Ruutz-Rees Goldmark 

GREENWICH, Conn.—Thekla Ruutz- 
Rees Goldmark, wife of James Gold- 
mark and for forty-one years director 
of music at Rosemary Hall girls’ 
school, died in hospital on Sept. 8, in 
her seventy-second year. A native of 
London, England, she had _ studied 
with Vassili Safonoff, Edward Mac- 
Dowell and Howard Brockway. She 
was instrumental in founding a series 
of outdoor concerts here. 





Helen Eisler Kugelman 
BeLtmMont, Vt.—Mrs. Helen Eisler 
Kugelman, opera singer and daughter 
of Paul Eisler, a former conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera house, was 
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Robeson Shares Program with 
Symphony Under Coates 
—Groves Everts Attract 

San Francisco.—San Franciscans 
are indebted to the C.1.O. for its one 
and only Summer symphony concert, 
and although a great turmoil resulted 
on the day of the event when news- 
paper advertisements suddenly an- 
nounced a “Harry Bridges Rally” in 
huge type and carried the ‘San Fran- 
cisco Symphony’ in smaller type— 
causing many ticket holders to rush 
to the boxoffice to demand a refund 
—between 5,000 and 6,000 persons 
heard a good concert conducted by 
Albert Coates with some magnificent 
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singing by Paul Robeson. 

Although a riot was regarded as 
possible, and perhaps probable, noth- 
ing of the sort occurred. As far as 
observed only one person walked out 
when the C.1.0. spokesman proclaimed 
the concert to be sponsored in the 
interests of unity, and expressed the 
belief that the deportation of Harry 
Bridges would serve to disrupt 
rather than serve the cause of unity. 

The propaganda factor was so su- 
premely well handled and minimized 
to such a point that even the most 
rabid of the anti-Bridges group had 
to admit that it was inoffensive. But 
the regular symphony goers were con- 
spicuous by their absence! 


United Nations Program 

Although the program was an- 
nounced as a United Nations Concert, 
the final movement of the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony found its way “into 
the printed program. That, and the 
last movement of Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
‘Scheherazade’ gave Mr. Coates a 
chance to be heard in bits of the reg- 
ular repertoire. Elgar’s ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’ represented the British 
angle, Sousa’s ‘Stars and Stripes For- 
ever’ spoke eloquently for the U.S. A. 
with Kaper’s ‘Bataan’ music (from the 
movie of that name) a weaker choice. 
China got in through the back door 
via Stravinsky’s ‘Chinese March and 
Scherzo’ and more directly in one of 
Paul Robeson’s songs—a Chinese war 
song sung first in English and then 
in Chinese. It was the first time a 
concert singer has sung the Chinese 
language on a local stage. 

Mr. Robeson, who sang with Lau- 
rence Brown at the piano instead of 
orchestral accompaniment, announced 
his numbers as he went along—and 
they included excerpts from _ the 
‘Elijah’, Beethoven’s ‘Hymn of Crea- 
tion’, French, English, Russian and 
Negro folk songs—and a Spanish 
revolutionary song. He has never 
sung more magnificently here than 
on this occasion. He also made a 
sincere and effective speech support- 
ing the sponsors’ cause. 

The San Francisco Ballet, William 
Christensen director, gave the most 
impressive of the August programs in 
Sigmund Stern Grove—a Sunday 
afternoon series given free to the 
public through the generosity of the 
Stern Grove Festival Committee and 
the San Francisco Recreation Com- 
mittee. A military band concert and 
a Latin American program by a group 
of dancers and singers from “La 
Fiesta” (a local night club) were 
also part of the August schedule in 
the Grove. 

A recent innovation in these Grove 
concerts has been an appeal for con- 
tributions—with receptacles for dona- 
tions placed at convenient points in 
the Grove. So far, the returns have 
averaged one per cent—with attend- 
ance ranging from 3,000 to 15,000, 
depending upon whether the perform- 
ance was given by unknown soloists 
or by small opera, ballet or symphony 
groups. Maryory M. FISHER 








Stuart Ross Accompanies Holly- 
wood Stars on Tour 

Stuart Ross, accompanist, was en- 
gaged by the MGM Studios as ac- 
companist of Hollywood singing stars 
for the Cavalcade Tour in the interests 
of the third war bond campaign. The 
company consists of Kayer’s Band, 
Judy Garland, Fred Astaire, Harpo 
Marx, Kathryn Grayson, Dick Powell, 
James Cagney, Greer Garson and 
Mickey Rooney. The Cavalcade has 
given both indoor and outdoor con- 
certs before audiences ranging from 
12,000 to 106,000 persons. It is esti- 
mated that the tour will net the equiv- 
alent of over a billion dollars in bonds. 


Daughter Born to Linda Lees 

Linda Thorner Lees, daughter of 
William Thorner, New York vocal 
teacher, and wife of Lt. Richard S. 
Lees, gave birth to a girl on Aug. 21. 





FAUSTO MAGNANI JOINS 
BAMMAN MANAGEMENT 





Italian Conductor to Emerge from 
Retirement on Ranch in 
California 
Fausto Magnani, conductor, who 
since his escape from Europe has been 
living in retirement in California, is 
now under the management of Cath- 
erine A. Bam- 
man. A gradu- 
ate of the Con- 
servatory of 
Rome, in ‘cello, 
he was at eigh- 
teen first ’cello 
of the Milan 
Opera Orches- 
tra. Helater 
conducted at the 
Gloria Palast in 
Berlin for three 
years during 
which time he 
was also head 
of the music de- 
partment of UFA Films. Following 
intensive study under Paul Dukas in 
Paris, he was heard as conductor of 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra in the French 
capital and with the London Philhar- 

monic. 





Fausto Magnani 


S. P. A. M. SPONSORS 
25TH COMPETITION 





Composers Invited to Submit 
Works for Chamber 
Combinations 

The Society for the Publication of 
American Music, for its twenty-fifth 
anniversary competition will be inter- 
ested in receiving works for the fol- 
lowing combinations: Piano Trio 

(piano, violin and ’cello) ; Voice with 
Chamber Music Accompaniment, not 
exceeding five instruments; Piano 
Quartet (piano, violin, viola and 
cello). Songs submitted should be 
settings of long poems or song cycles, 
not single short songs. Chamber 
music in other combinations, string 
quartets or quintets, sonatas for single 
instruments, etc., will receive consid- 
eration although the categories speci- 
fied will receive preference this year. 

Compositions must be by American 
citizens, either native or naturalized. 
A composer may submit not more than 
two compositions. The same pseudo- 
nym should be used. Manuscripts 
should be marked with a pseudonym, 
but must not bear the composer's real 
name. <A separate envelope contain- 
ing the composer’s name and address 
inside with the pseudonym plainly 
marked on the outside should accom- 
pany each manuscript. Works are 
judged on their merits alone; the iden- 
tity of the composer, his personal his- 
tory, musical experience, etc., are not 
considered. Nothing is to accompany 
the manuscript excepting the infor- 
mation specified. Manuscripts should 
be sent between Oct. 1 and Nov. 1, to 
Mrs. Helen L. Kaufmann, Secretary, 
59 West 12 Street, New York 11, 
N. Y. Those not chosen for publica- 
tion will be returned by express, col- 
lect, after they have been examined by 
the judges. 

Of the manuscripts submitted two 
will be chosen for publication. The 
composer will receive twenty-five per 
cent royalty on all copies sold after 
the distribution to subscribers. 

Don Cossack to Sing New Songs 

The Original Don Cossack Chorus 
headed by Serge Jaroff will sing a 
new collection of songs including five 
from the Soviet Union when they ap- 
pear in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 

Heading the list will be Shostako- 
vich’s ‘Hymn of the United Nations’. 
The others will be ‘From Border to 
Border’, two melodies from Belorus- 
sia (White Russia) and ‘Campaign 





Song’, a Cossack riding tune. In the 
classic group will be ‘In the King- 
dom’, a composition by Tchesnokoff ; 
‘A Legend’ by Tchaikovsky and 
‘Along the Street’ by Varlamoff. Two 
new compositions by C. Shvedofft will 
be ‘Russian Fair’ and ‘Marching 
Song’. An old Cossack comic song, 
‘Golden Bee’, arranged by S. Jaroff, 
completes the list of new works. 
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KOLAR TO CONDUCT 
JORDAN ORCHESTRA 


Former Detroit Leader Takes Con- 
servatory Post Relinquished 
by Sevitzky 


Detrroit.—Victor Kolar, for twenty- 
four years associate conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, has been appoint- 
ed conductor of the Arthur Jordan 
Conservatory of 
Music Orchestra 
in Indianapolis. 
He will replace 
Fabien Sevitzky, 
who resigned the 
Jordan post to 
give full atten- 
tion to the direc- 
tion of the In- 
dianapolis Sym- 
phony. 

Born in 1888 in 
Budapest, Kolar 
was a violin pro- 
tege of Jan Ku- 
belik. He studied 
also under Dvorak. He came to the 
United States when he was 16 and a 
year later was named associate direc- 


Victor Kolar 
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Brilliant New 


Duet 
Arrangement 


of 


rhapsody in 
blue 


by 


George Gershwin 


This newly published four- 
hand setting has been ex- 
pertly plotted by Henry 
Levine, one of the 
privileged to study the work 
with Gershwin himself. 


few 


Mr. Levine has based his 
transcription entirely on the 
original score for piano and 
jazz band as conceived by 
Gershwin. Adroitly ma- 
nipulated primo and secon- 
do parts reproduce to an 
amazing degree the radiant 
color and stirring effect of 
the orchestration. 


$3.00 


— 
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tor of the Pittsburgh Opera Company. 
Three years later he was appointed as- 
sociate director of the New York 
Symphony. In 1920 he became associ- 
ate conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony under the late Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, a position which he held until 
the suspension of the Symphony’s ac- 
tivities last year. 3 -. 





Philadelphia Academy Adds to Staff 


PHILADELPHIA.—Jani Szanto, presi- 
dent-director of the Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy, recently announced a 
new department of orchestral conduct- 
ing with Fritz Stiedry in charge. As- 
sociated with him will be Joseph Ba- 
rone. Engaged as educational direc- 
tor and head of the theory department 
is William Happich and a new master 
class in ‘cello will be supervised by 
Maurice Eisenberg. Margaret Keiser, 
soprano, and Fritz Krueger, tenor, are 
recent additions to the vocal faculty 
and other new teachers include sev- 
eral string and wood wind players 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
Academy’s faculty now numbers forty. 
The school is in its seventy-fourth 


year. W. E. S. 





Mme. Miquelle Joins Peabody Staff 


BALTIMorE, Mp.—Reginald Stewart, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, appointed Mme. Renee 
Longy Miquelle as teacher of solfeg- 
gio at the School. Mme. Miquelle, 
the daughter of the late Georges Longy 
for many years the oboe soloist of the 
Boston Symphony, was born in Paris 
where she received her early musical 
education. Twenty-nine years ago she 
came to America and joined the fac- 
ulty of the New England Conserva- 
tory. She later taught solfeggio and 
piano at the Longy School of Music, 
founded by her father. Until two 
years ago she was a member of the 
faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia. 


Dr. Ernst Ferand Opens New 
Studio 

Dr. Ernst T. Ferand, teacher of 
music at the New School for Social 
Research, musicologist and expert in 
creative music education, has resumed 
his teaching activity for the Winter 
in his new studio, 117 East 77th 
Street, where he gives individual in- 
struction in composition, practical 
theory, sight singing and ear training 
and improvisation. At the New 
School Dr. Ferand will direct music 
workshops in piano improvisation and 
creative keyboard harmony and will 
offer a new type of lecture-workshop 
course, Introduction to Music, intended 
both for teachers and students. 





University of Colorado Ends 
Summer Session 


Bou.tper, Coro.— The division of 
music of the University of Colorado 
completed a successful Summer semes- 
ter on Aug. 25. Dean Rowland W. 
Dunham reports that the music depart- 
ment was the only group whose at- 
tendance equalled that of last Summer. 
At the Summer convocation the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music Education 
was conferred upon John C. Kendel, 
director of music education for the 
Denver Public Schools and Denver’s 
correspondent for MustcAL AMERICA. 





McKenzie to Head College 
Department 

New Brunswick, N. J.— Duncan 
McKenzie, educational director of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed acting head of the music de- 
partment of New Jersey College for 
Women for the 1943-44 academic year. 
He succeeds Dr. J. Earle Newton who 
died suddenly on July 6. Mr. McKen- 
zie is an M.A. of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity and studied under the late Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Niecks. He came to 
Montreal from Scotland during the 
last war and held several positions 
there and in Toronto. In 1926 Mr. 


McKenzie became the first manager 
and editor of the music department of 
the Oxford University Press, New 
York, and organized the Bach Cantata 
Club of New York. He has been as- 
sociated with Carl Fischer, Inc., since 
1930. 


National Music League Names 
New President 

John G. McCullough, President of 
the National Music League since its 
reorganization in 1938, resigned at the 
annual meeting, held last May, in an- 
ticipation of his induction into the 
armed forces. His successor is Fran- 
ces Hawkins, Secretary of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. The annual 
fall auditions for filling the vacan- 
cies on the list of the National Music 
League will be held during the second 
Week in October. Full information 
can be obtained at the office, 9 East 
59th Street. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, Maria Ezer- 
man Drake, managing director, enter- 
ing its sixty-seventh season plans 
among general activities a series of 
twenty public lecture-recitals under 
the supervision of Olga Samaroff, the 
course to deal with the relationship of 
music to the other arts and historical 
periods. Composers from Bach to the 
present will be represented on pro- 
grams. W. E. 





Ithaca College Confers Degrees 


IrHaca, N. Y.—Ithaca College con- 
ferred its first honorary degrees in its 
fifty-one-year history on Aug. 20, 
when President Leonard B. Job 
awarded the doctor of music to Ralph 
Lyman Baldwin of Hartford, Conn., 
who for forty years was teacher and 
director of music in the public schools 
there, and to Bert Rogers Lyon, pro- 
fessor of vocal music at Ithaca College 
for nineteen years. Ithaca College 
also awarded for the first time degrees 
of bachelor of fine arts, in addition to 
the usual bachelor of science degrees. 





Arthur Kraft in Summer Recital 

RocHester.—Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
was heard in one of the series of sum- 
mer concerts given by the Eastman 
School of Music in Kilbourn Hall on 
July 8. His program included groups 
of songs in French and English, sev- 
eral early classics and groups by Ru- 
binstein and Schubert. He will be 
heard again in recital in February 
when he will present the complete 
Schubert cycle, ‘Die Sch6ne Mullerin’. 





Labate Named to Baltimore Posts 

Reginald Stewart, conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony, has engaged 
Bruno Labate as first Oboist of the 
Orchestra and teacher of oboe at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Labate was for a number of years the 
oboist of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, resigning that posi- 
tion last Spring. Mr. Labate will start 
his work at the Conservatory on Oct. 
1, and in addition to giving individual 
ifistructions on his instrument, he will 
conduct the classes in woodwind en- 
semble. 


Erb to Open New Studio 

John Warren Erb recently returned 
from the Chicago Music Festival, 
where he acted as Judge of the vocal 
final competitions, together with Gia- 
como Rimini of the Chicago Opera 
Company, and others. Dr. Erb is soon 
to move from his present studio to 
larger quarters at 20 West 10th Street, 
New York. 








Franklin Day, bass, pupil of John 
Alan Haughton, has been appointed 
soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hackensack, N. J. Mr. 
Day was also engaged for special holi- 
day services at Temple Oheb Shalom, 
New York. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
ENDS SIXTEENTH YEAR 


Final Concert in Interlochen Bowl 
Conducted by Hanson—350 
Students Attend 


INTERLOCHEN, Mico.—The National 
Music Camp's sixteenth season closed 
on Aug. 22, with a combined concert 
of orchestra, band and choral groups 
under the guest conductor, Howard 
Hanson. The program in Interlochen 
Bowl included a performance of Mr. 
Hanson’s own composition, ‘Romantic 
Symphony’. 

The sixteenth season of the Na- 
tional Music Camp, founded in 1928 
by Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, professor of 
radio education at the University of 
Michigan, was the most successful of 
the Camp’s history, 350 students from 
forty-five states and Canada attended. 
Although Interlochen Bowl crowds 
were appreciably smaller, concerts 
were heard by thousands of midwest- 
erners via three weekly radio pro- 
grams, 

Among noted musicians on the camp 
faculty were Percy Grainger, Ferde 
Grofe, Guy Fraser Harrison, and Gus- 
tave Langenus. George Rasely, Met- 
ropolitan Opera tenor, directed the 
annual Interlochen operetta an 
headed the camp’s voice department. 





Guilmant Organ School Offers 
Scholarships 

Free scholarships for organ study 
are offered through funds provided 
by the Lucy Stella Schieffelin Es- 
tate at the Guilmant Organ School, 
Willard Irving Nevins, director, 
for the season 1943-44. Informa- 
tion regarding these may be had by 
addressing the secretary of the 
school at 12 West 12th St., New 
York. 
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Educator Stresses Need 
for Modern Opera to Fit 
Ideas of New Audiences 
By Dr. ELEMER Nacy 


Head of the Drama Department, The Julius Hartt 
Musical Foundation; Faculty Member of the Yale De- 
partment of Drama 


FEW years ago I had an experience 
A which gave me an insight into the 

unique possibilities for the future of 
opera culture in this country. We were pre- 
paring a comic opera and, as stage director, 
I participated in the selection of the cast. Since 
we were not bound to any particular group, 
the conductor and I had a free hand, and de- 
cided to make our selecfion from the list of 
the Metropolitan auditions and graduates of 
several leading music schools. 

The only limitation, and a rather unusual 
one, was the fact that we were in possession of 
a set of excellent character and costume 
sketches, which had been previously designed 
by one of the foremost costume designers, and 
we were very eager to usé¢ these for our pro- 
duction. Thus, contrary to the logical pro- 
cedure we had to look for the person who would 
fit the sketch instead of the reverse. 

A studio in Steinway Hall was at our dis- 
posal for two days during which time we heard 
about sixty voices. The astonishing result of 
these auditions was that, of the eight leading 
characters selected, five, without the help of 
any make-up, proved to be identical to the 
imaginary characters of the costume designer. 
Here it must be mentioned that no compromise 
was made with fine vocal ability for the sake 
of the character’s visual similarity to the sketch 
at hand. 


To a Flourishing Opera Culture 


From personal observation I must say that 
I don’t think a similar incident could occur 
in any of the great opera centers in other parts 
of the world. This is striking evidence that 
there is no lack of young talent in this coun- 
try and this vast material is a most encourag- 
ing sign pointing toward a flourishing opera 
culture. 

Incidentally, the above-mentioned cast 
turned out to be so excellent during both re- 
hearsals and performances that its members 
were able to adapt themselves easily to the 
light, sparkling and gay style of the Commedia 
dell’arte required by the play. It so happens 





Dr. Elemer Nagy, Stage Director 
and Designer of Scenery and Cos- 
tumes at the Hartt School 


September, 1943 


OPERA CULTURE 


that, in the season previous to my working 
with the above group, I saw with the greatest 
admiration a performance of the Comedie 
Frangaise in the style of the Commedia dell’- 
arte, and I cannot resist making a comparison 
and coming to the conclusion that, if such 
talented ensembles are we have here could have 
the opportunity to work together not for ten, 
fifteen or twenty years as does the Comedie 
Francaise, but for just a few years, it would 
be easy to develop an extraordinary acting en- 
semble and to bring it to a similar artistic 
perfection. 

Let us consider for a moment a factor which 
has been a great stimulus in the field of the 
theatre art: the work of the drama departments 
within the Universities and Colleges. The prin- 
ciples of Professor Baker, “that the playwright, 
actor, and stage technician inspire one another 
by learning each other’s job” has had notable 
consequences. Especially from a_ technical 
standpoint, the performances of the drama de- 
partments have quite frequently reached a suf- 
ficiently high level to be considered as power- 
ful exponents of the literary theatre. 


Technical Dramatic Achievements 


If our aim is to try to produce entirely new 
and modern opera productions we cannot dis- 
regard these noteworthy achievements. From 
a technical standpoint, especially, we can make 
use very advantageously of the innovations of 
the drama departments for the opera. As an 
instance, for the performance of Haydn’s 
‘Apothecary’, [ had the opportunity of using 
the lighting equipment of one of the leading 
drama departments. Due to these modern light- 
ing facilities we were able to install seven 
completely different sets of instruments for the 
lighting of the settings, so that each leading 
motive of the opera was accompanied by a cor- 
responding color and atmosphere lighting, a 
new effect to support and interpret the mood 
of the music. For the last three chords in the 
finale of the ‘Apothecary’, corresponding to 
the*three “fortes” prescribed in the score, we 
brought up the lighting instruments to a total 
capacity of 60,000 watts, which is a consider- 
able effect even for a large commercial theatre. 

When I became associated with the Julius 
Hartt Musical Foundation, I tried to make use 
of these experiences. Moshe Paranov, director 
of the Foundation, Friedrich Schorr, head of 
the opera and voice departments, and I at- 
tempted to incorporate the system of the drama 
departments into the sphere of the music school 
and, on that basis, set up an organization for 
opera productions the first aim of which was 


IN THE SCHOOL 


Synchronizing Visual 
and Vocal Expression 
Essential for Success 


to give stage training and performing ex- 
perience to the students in our voice depart- 
ment. Our interest was not restricted, however, 
merely to the vocal department; but, coordinat- 
ing the other departments of the music school, 
we set up a system which enabled us to work 
out the various details of each production by 
departments and to blend them into a harmoni- 
ous unit from both artistic and technical stand- 
points. Such an equal balance, which is more 
often spoken of than realized, naturally offers 
endless new possibilities for a modern produc- 
tion, 
Students Share in Production 


Probably the most remarkable result of this 
two years’ operation at the Julius Hartt Mu- 
sical Foundation is the demonstration of the 
fact that the music school appears to be the 
most suitable soil for modern opera production. 
While, as was natural, playwright students in 
a drama school were expected to participate in 
constructing scenery, we did not find less in- 
terest exhibited by students of the composition 
and music education departments of the mu- 
sic school, for example, in painting the fiats. 
One of the most interesting details was to see 
a student of the organ department working at 
the lighting switchboard. While she was read- 
ing the score, she operated the dimmers like 
the swell pedals of the organ and gave a per- 
fect synchronization to the colorings of the or- 
chestra. 

With the introduction of our opera produc- 
tions in Hartford, the aim was not only, as 
already mentioned, to educate young opera 
singers, but also to do our part toward creat- 
ing a new opera style which would meet the 
requirements of new audiences. In his excel- 
lent book, ‘The Future of Opera in America’, 
Dr. Herbert Graf complains about the un- 
founded adherence to tradition in opera circles. 
Dr. Graf’s criticism is vital and timely because 


(Continued on page 32) 





EDITORS NOTE: 


Dr. Nagy’s opinion on the solution of problems in 
operatic staging are, of course, his own. ome of the 
points he makes in this article are controversial and 
attention is called to a series of discussions involving 
some of the same issues which appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA for Nov. 10, Nov. 25, Dec. 10, Dec. 25, 
1942, and Jan. 10, 1943 








‘Hansel and Gretel’, Act. |, as Presented at the Julius Hartt School of Music Last Season. 
Costumes, Scenery and Properties Were Executed by Students of the Opera Department 
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OMMENTING in these col- 

umns some months ago on Al- 
bert Elkus, chief of the music de- 
partment of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, reference was 
made to the 
fact that while 
no individual 
instrumental 
instruction is 
provided by 
the music cur- 
riculum of the 
institution, the 
music courses 
offer theoreti- 
cal training of 
high standard. 
The faculty 
boasts a num- 
ber of eminent educators who are 
themselves able performers on vari- 
ous instruments. 

A well-loved professor of music 
there is Edward G. Stricklen, 
former head of the department but 
currently devoting his efforts to 
classes in special studies for ad- 
vanced undergraduates. His pet 
course is said to be double counter- 
point, canon and fugue, which he 
teaches with such zest and insight 
that his students talk of it with 
animation for years after gradua- 
tion. While he doesn’t proclaim it, 
one suspects that his favorite com- 
poser must be Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

Mr. Stricklen plays piano with 
sensitive feeling and musical touch, 
but firmly refuses to teach the in- 
strument, for reasons which any 
true musician could appreciate. It 
is hardly surprising to learn that 
he is a gifted mathematician, pre- 
pared to teach the subject; he reads 
enormously, and is likewise some- 
thing of a philosopher. One of his 
preferred diversions is chess, at 
which he is expert. A bachelor, he 
lives in pleasant book-lined quarters 
in a local hostelry, and enjoys noth- 
ing better than sitting up drinking 
coffee half (or all) the night in dis- 
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Heard and (oold .. . 


By Evutauia S. BUTTELMAN 


cussion with some intimate friend. 

Of the younger members of the 
University music staff, Charles 
Cushing is prominent in affairs of 
the department. A capable pianist 
and violinist, his primary interest 
now lies in the field of conducting ; 
his abilities in the latter line are 
amply attested by his success as 
conductor of the University concert 
band. <A _ graduate of the Uni- 
versity he now serves, he later 
studied in France for several years 
as winner of the Prix de Paris, a 
coveted scholarship. 

At the University Mr. Cushing’s 
classes include harmony, instru- 
mentation, the study of great mod- 
ern works, and conducting, yet he 
finds time to write lovely songs 
and has a violin concerto to his 
credit. His personal gifts as piano 
accompanist are much praised. 
Mrs. Cushing is accomplished in 
the French language and its litera- 
ture. They have one child, a 
daughter. 

* * © 

From the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto, Canada, comes word that 
Laura Bryant, director of music in 
the schools of Ithaca, N. Y., and 
former president of the Eastern 
MEC, has been sojourning there. 
Miss Bryant, ever alert and re- 
sponsive where music and humanity 
are concerned, reports enthusiasti- 
cally on attending a concert at the 
Varsity Stadium where the Toronto 
Symphony played to an audience 
of more than ten thousand persons 


(“most of them on time,” writes 
Miss Bryant) — an_ impressive 
event. 


Miss Bryant’s visit to the Canad- 
ian metropolis was made more col- 
orful by reason of her participation 
in the celebration of the Queen’s 
birthday, and also from the pres- 
ence in Toronto of an eminent 
compatriot, Edward Johnson, man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who was there when his 
daughter’s husband, George Drew, 
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was elected Premier from the Con- 
servative party. 
*” * *” 

One of the Northwest’s well- 
equipped leaders in music educa- 
tion is Rex Underwood, instructor 
in violin and conductor of the or- 
chestra at the University of Ore- 
gon in Eugene where he has been 
a faculty member for twenty-five 
years. Mr. Underwood came to 
Oregon from Chicago, where he 
was performing professionally. In 
Eugene he met Aurora Potter, 
a professional pianist, and shortly 
persuaded her to share his domestic 
as well as his musical interests. 
Mrs. Underwood has continued in 
her musical career, and has herself 
been on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity for some time. They have one 
son, Rex John, already a promising 
violinist. 

It is worthy of note that while 
living in Chicago Mr. Underwood 
played in a trio which included 
Mrs. B. L. Taylor, a fine pianist 
and wife of the famous columnist, 
— fa te 8 We. tae 
Tribune. 

‘Rhythm-Themes’, a book written 
by Mr. Underwood in the form of 
leader and response studies for 
chorus or band, was lately pub- 
lished and is being well received. 
Other volumes are in process of 
creation and will soon be available. 

* * * 


In a tribute to Edvard Grieg, 
great son of Norway, the pupils of 
Tranquility Government _ I[nter- 
t:ediate School, in Trinidad, Port 
of Spain, British West Indies, 
broadcast a concert of the com- 
poser’s works in commemoration of 
the centenary of his birth. The 
program was presented under the 
direction of Umilta McShine, 
L.R.S.M. (London), headmistress 
of the school and in charge of musi- 
cal activities there. 

Addressing the radio audience in 
a brief talk, Miss McShine called 
attention to the contribution being 
made by Norway to the Allied war 
effort, and accented the fact that 
the ships of Norway are responsi- 
ble for bringing to her ports almost 
half the gasoline and oil needed by 
Great Britain. On her side, Bri- 
tain has provided a school in Scot- 
land for Norwegians who have 
escaped for safety to her shores. 
This school, located in a famous 
Scottish castle staffed entirely bv 
Norwegians, was formally opened 
last year by King Haakon of Nor- 
way. Both staff and pupils are 
well cared for, like all other refu- 
gees seeking the friendly haven of 
the Empire. 

* 

Dean Douglas, who retired from 
the presidency of the Southwestern 
MEC this Spring, has assumed the 
duties of his new post with the 
RCA-Victor Educational Division, 
having headquarters in Chicago. 
He and his family, consisting of 
wife and young son, are now estab- 
lished in the midwestern city. Mr. 
Douglas was replaced in the South- 
western MEC office by Wyatt Free- 
man, of Tulsa, Okla., who became 
acting president in July. 

* * * 


Mexico City was holiday ground 






for Helen Dill, 
the 


past president of 
California-Western MEC and 
member of the faculty of the Uni- 


of California at Los An- 
when she left her Beverly 
Hills home for a vacation in the 
neighboring capitol. While there 
her time was divided between gen- 
eral sight-seeing and a tour of the 
schools. 


versity 
geles, 


* * *” 


Mr. and Mrs. William Breach 
of Buffalo, N. Y., summered in a 
cottage across the border in Can- 
ada, where Mr. Breach enjoyed 
relaxation from his work as head 
of the musc department in Buffalo’s 
public school system and affiliated 
activities. Mr. Breach is a fore- 
most figure in the Eastern MEC, 
where he has served in many capa- 
cities from presidency to conduct- 
ing, adjudicating, etcetera. He is 
also nationally known, having been 
president of the MENC some years 
ago. Mrs. Breach is an able pian- 
ist, familiar to Eastern audiences. 
Three of the Breach sons are now 
serving in the armed forces of the 
U.S. A. 


J ie 


More laurels have been heaped 
upon the high school choir of Uni- 
versity Heights, Ohio, where 
George Strickling, director of music 
and conductor of the Heights Choir, 
has come to accept successes as a 
commonplace with his singing 
groups. He does not, however, 
minimize his deep gratification at 
the Choir’s latest achievement, 
when Erich Leinsdorf, the new 
conductor of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, asked to hear them in rehearsal 
and immediately booked the organi- 
zation for two formal concerts with 
the orchestra in December. The 
Choir will do a Bach Cantata and 
a Vaughan Williams Carol Fan- 
tasy with orchestra and adult solo- 
ists. This marks the first time that 
a high school group has performed 
‘solo’ with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, and is consequently no incon- 
siderable feather in the Choir’s col- 
lective hat. 


Mr. Strickling enjoyed a satis- 
factory season, too, with his Sing- 
ers Club of men. Despite heavy 
losses from the ranks due to the 
exigencies of war, eight-eight men 
were retained in the chorus for 
their last concert. Two programs 
are scheduled for the Singers Club 
under the Strickling baton during 
the coming Winter. 
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Singers from the studio of Bernard 
Taylor have been active. Mildred 
Young, mezzo-soprano, recently ap- 
peared for U. S. O. at Hunter Col- 
lege, N. Y., before the WAVES, at 
the U. S. Naval Air Base in Atlantic 
City and in concert at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Brooklyn. Miss Young was 
soloist with the John Harms Chorus 
in two performances of the Pergolesi 
‘Stabat Mater’ and the Rossini ‘Stabat 
Mater’ in August, in Woodmere, L. I., 
and at the Church of Divine Paternity, 
N. Y. C. Glen Darwin, attached to 
the Army Air Force Band at Bowling 
Field, sang the Ballad ‘Lochinvar’ by 
Chadwick at Water-Gate with the Na- 
tional Symphony on July 23. Mr. 
Darwin has sung over the air with the 
Army Air Foree Band on Saturday 
afternoons on a coast to coast pro- 
gram. Donald Dame, tenor, in addi- 
tion to his regular performance of the 
“Music for an Hour” program at 
WOR on Sunday nights sang the lead- 
ing tenor role in ‘Die Fledermaus’ and 
in “Tosca’ with the Chautauqua Opera 
Company and appeared with the Chau- 
tauqua Symphony Aug. 4. 

Taking time out from her duties in 
the Broadway revival of “The Vaga- 
bond King’, Helen Le Claire, con- 
tralto, appeared in concert at Hotel 
Monmouth at Spring Lake, N. J. 
Frank Gamboni, baritone, has been ap- 
pearing in light opera under the direc- 
tion of Guiseppe Bamboscheck in the 
Summer season of the Dallas Opera 
Company. 

+ *~ * 

Singers from the studio of William 
S. Brady, the New York vocal teach- 
er, are appearing in opera and con- 
certs. Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, opened the season in Rio 
de Janeiro. He was heard in Gomez's 
opera ‘La Schaiva’. He returns to 
the United States late in September 
to appear with the San Francisco 
Opera Company before rejoining the 
Metropolitan Opera. Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, opens her tour with a re- 
cital at the Matinee Musical Club 
in Philadelphia on Oct. 26. Edward 
Roecker, baritone, recently completed 
a ten week season which was his third 
annual re-engagement with the opera 
companies of Louisville, St. Louis and 
Dallas. He resumes his concert tour 
shortly. Mr. Brady has reopened his 
New York studio for the season. 

* - 

Francis Rogers, teacher of singing, 
re-opened his New York studio for 
the season. He has also resumed his 
teaching at the Juilliard Graduate 
School of Music, where he has been a 
members of the vocal faculty since the 
school was founded in 1924. 





Settlement Music School to Open 

The Music School of Henry Street 
Settlement, Grace Spofford, director, 
will begin its season on Sept. 27. 
Former students may register from 
Sept. 13, and new students from Sept. 
20. Scholarships are available this 
season in singing, violin, viola, ‘cello, 
woodwind and brass. Fifty musicians 
make up the faculty of the Music 
School, and Robert Scholz directs the 
Mozart Chamber Orchestra. The 


children’s department is under the di- 
rection of David Le Vita. 





Jacobson to Head Violin 
Department 

Sascha Jacobson has been appointed 
head of the Violin Department of the 
Chatham Square Music School. Mr. 
Jacobson, founder of the Jacobson 
Quartet, was a pupil of Franz Kneisel. 
Applications for study with Mr. 
Jacobson must be in before Sept. 15. 
Auditions will be held shortly there- 
after. The Chatham Square Music 
School is an endowed non-profit or- 
ganization incorporated by the Board 
of Regents under the New York Edu- 
cation Law. Samuel Chotzinoff is the 
director. 





Queena Mario to Re-Open Studio 

Queena Mario, after a Summer on 
an island in Lake Winnepesaukee, 
N. H., will open her New York studio 
on Sept. 15, and early in October will 
resume her activities with the Juilliard 
Graduate School. 

John Baker, one of the four winners 
of the Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air last winter, has been heard 
twice on the Music for an Hour radio 
program on WOR. The last time was 
on Aug. 15 with Annamary Dickey of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co. as co-solo- 
ist. Andzia Kuzak has been appearing 
as the prima-donna in a series of oper- 


ettas this Summer, first with the 
St. Louis Summer opera—then in ‘The 
Merry Widow’ in Louisville, Ky., and 


finally in operetta in Dallas, Tex. 





Mme. Rosenthal and Pupils Appear 
in Benefit Concert 

LAKE Piacip, N. Y.—Hedwig Ros- 
enthal, wife of the pianist and teacher 
Moriz Rosenthal, was heard here 
with her pupils in a concert for the 
benefit of the Lake Placid Hospital on 
the evening of Aug. 11. Felicia Ry- 


bier of Washington, D. C., played 
Chopin’s B Minor Scherzo and ‘The 
Lark’ by Glinka-Balakireff. Brigitte 


Dolores Loewy, a six-year-old pianist, 
offered a Mazurka by Chopin and an 
arrangement of Johann Strauss’s ‘The 
Blue Danube.’ Mendelssohn’s D 
Minor Trio was played by Mme. Ros- 
enthal, pianist ;Elsie Stein, violinist, 
and Emanuel Gara, ‘cellist. Helen 
Saranoff, soprano, offered American 
and Russian songs, and Maria Kant, 
soprano, a group of Schubert Lieder. 





Finch Junior Cc ollege Adds to Music 
Faculty 

Several distinguished musicians will 
join the Music Faculty of Finch 
Junior College, New York, when it 
reopens on Sept. 7. Harold Bauer 
and Lauritz Melchior will be advisors 
in piano and voice respectively. In 
charge of the departments will be Wil- 
liam Kroll, leader of the Coolidge 
String Quartet, Violin; Herbert Jans- 
sen of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Voice; Leander Dell’Anno, in- 
structor at the Manhattan School of 
Music, Piano. Berta Elsmith, director 
of Music at the Brearley School, and 
author of operettas for young people, 
will direct choral work and music 
appreciation. Franklin Robinson, 
founder and director of the National 
Orchestral Association, and author of 
‘Aural Harmony’, will give a course 
in Aural Theory. 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS AND SONGS 
IN LATEST GALAXY SHEAF 
WO-PIANO teams have special 
occasion to be grateful to Ulric 
Cole for the transcription she has 
made for their use of the Valse from 
Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for String 
Orchestra, Op. 48. It is a rare ex- 
perience to find in transcriptions for 
two pianos judgment so discerning in 
determining the precise amount of 
pianistic elaboration that may be em- 
ployed without “thickening” the music 
and a sense of balance so delicate in 
adjusting the two parts to each other 
as Miss Cole has brought into play in 
making this very fine arrangement of 
a composition that has been surpris- 
ingly overlooked by transcribers for 
this medium heretofore. 


All the inherent grace and charm of 
the Tchaikovsky waltz have been not 
only preserved intact but even en- 
hanced by the skill and artistry that 
have gone into the fashioning of this 
transcription, which is undoubtedly 
destined to become a special favorite 
with both duo-pianists and their audi- 
ences. The official performance-time 
is given as four minutes and twenty 
seconds by the publishers, the Galaxy 
Music Corporation. 

Of parallel Galaxy distinction is T. 
Tertius Noble’s treatment of a Bach 
chorale prelude, ‘Auf meinen lieben 
Gott’ (To My Dear Lord’) and Fugue 
in A Minor in the organ transcriptions 
he has made of them. In a foreword 
Dr. Noble quotes F. A. Roitzsch to 
the effect that it is not clear whether 
the theme or the canon of the chorale 
prelude or both are by Bach, there 
being a possibility that one or the 
other may be by his pupil Krebs. In 
any case, for all its brevity—it is but 
two pages long—it is a composition of 
noble breadth and dignity. As for the 
fugue, surely one of the jolliest that 
Bach ever composed, this version is 
based on two copies in the music 
library of Johann Nicolaus Forkel. 
Needless to say, both of these tran- 
scriptions by Dr. Noble are both 
scholarly and richly vital. They are 
issued within one cover. 

Among the new Galaxy songs are 
‘Pierrot’, a setting by Gardner Read 
of a Sara Teasdale poem, a charming 
little song with a delectable lilt that 
should readily find favor with singers, 
and an edition for voice and piano of a 
Mozart aria composed for voice with 
string orchestra accompaniment, ‘Io ti 
lascio, O cara’ (‘I Must Leave Thee 
Now, Beloved’). This is a character- 
istic example of Mozart’s grace of line 
and appealing wistfulness and A. Wal- 
ter Kramer has provided a deftly de- 
vised and eminently artistic and ap- 
propriate piano accompaniment, while 
along with the original Italian text of 
unknown authorship an English ver- 
sion by Sidney Biden has been sup- 
plied. 

Besides these, Schubert’s ‘Das 
Wirtshaus’ (‘The Inn’) is issued with 
a new sacred English text by Francis 
Rogers, as the fifth in the series of 
Schubert and Schumann song gems 
for which Mr. Rogers has been creat- 
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Gustav Klemm ~~ Pietro Yon 


ing a new public by providing them 
with sacred words in English that 
make them suitable for church use. 
This latest sacred text is marked by 
the same fine literary quality and dis- 
cerning adjustment of syllables to the 
music as have characterized the pre- 
vious texts written by Mr. Rogers. 


DITSON ISSUES NEW SONGS 
BY WELL-KNOWN COMPOSERS 
R ‘Prayer for a Home’, a poem 
of wholesome sentiment by Eliza- 
beth Evelyn Moore, Gustay Klemm 
has written appropriately straightfor- 
ward and immediately appealing music 
of characteristic melodic fluency and 
harmonic warmth. The song, issued 
in but one key, for low or medium 
voice, is one of two new songs by this 
composer published by the Oliver Dit- 
son Company (Theodore Presser Co., 
distributors), the other being a nota- 
bly fine arrangement of a Negro spir- 
itual, ‘Poor Mourner’s Got a Home at 
Last’, for medium voice, which has 
been sung by Marian Anderson. 

A gay little song that trips along 
light-heartedly to an accompaniment 
suggestive of the hopping of the birds 
about the bird-bath is Lily Strick- 
land’s ‘Birds in My Garden’, for which 
the composer has written the words 
herself. It is planned for medium 
voice. Then another recent Ditson 
novelty is ‘I Miss You’, with music by 
Pietro Yon and words by Jessie 
Gresham, a tenderly sentimental song 
of inescapable appeal, issued for me- 
dium voice. And in the domain of 
sacred music there is an effective new 
song for high voice by H. Alexander 
Matthews, ‘Show Me the Way’, a set- 
ting of a prayer by Julia Chandler. 


MUCH FRESH MATERIAL 
FOR FLUTE VIRTUOSOS 
PLute players have Car] Fischer to 
thank for two charming solo pieces 
by Ary Van Leeuwen and the second 
volume of ‘The Bandman’s Studio for 
Flute’. The Van Leeuwen pieces are 
‘A Bird’s Call’ and ‘A Whimsical 
Thought’, the first a descriptive piece 
and the second, a scherzo, both of 
them, and especially ‘A Bird’s Call’, 
demanding technique of virtuosic pro- 
portions. 

The ‘Bandman’s Studio for Flute’ 
consists of first flute parts from well- 
known overtures, symphonies, sym- 
phonic poems, operatic excerpts, suites 
and compositions in various other 
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forms, and this second volume contains 
a notably comprehensive selection. In- 
cluded are arrangements of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Capriccio Espagnole’, Ip- 
politov-Ivanov’s ‘Caucasian Sketches’, 
Massenet’s ‘Scénes pittoresques’, Henry 
Hadley’s ‘Silhouettes’, Bizet’s ‘L’Ar- 
lésienne’ and ‘Carmen’ music, excerpts 


from Wagner’s ‘Die Walkiire’ and 
‘Lohengrin’, and works by Tchai- 
kovsky, Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Mous- 


sorgsky, Chabrier, Liszt, Délibes and 
others. 


NEW CHORAL WORK BY FITCH 
AND A CHINESE FIGHTING SONG 


A NEW choral work of noteworthy 
d musical substance by Theodore 
F, Fitch has recently been issued by 
the Boston Music Co. It is an eight- 
part chorus for mixed voices, unac- 
companied, entitled ‘Ship of Democ- 
racy, a setting of words from Walt 
Whitman’s ‘As a Strong Bird on 
Pinions Free’, words of timely import 
today. 

In this work the composer has iden- 
tified himself so closely with the spirit 
of the text that his setting of it has all 
the impelling force of spontaneity and 
inspiration. The melodic character is 
of distinctive eloquence and the writ- 
ing for the eight voices is deftly bal- 
anced in achieving significantly color- 
ful sonorities, while frequent time- 
changes create a grateful flexibility of 
the rhythm without weakening its nec- 
essary fundamental bite. With its 
steady but subtle drive forward to the 
thrilling climax with which it ends 
this is a work of impressive choral 
possibilities technically and of stimu- 
lating power and effectiveness in its 
musical essence. 

The Boston firm also publishes two 
other novelties of special interest, a 
chorus, ‘Holiday’ (‘Dia de Fiesta’), 
by the late Felix Peyrallo, one of 
Uruguay’s outstanding musicians, and 
a Chinese ‘March of the Volunteers’ 
(‘Chee-lai’), for both of which Lor- 
raine Noel Finley has written English 
versions of the texts thrice-admirable 
both in verbal expression and in ap- 
propriate syllabic inflection. The Pey- 
rallo work is a gaily dancing chorus 
for men’s voices in four parts, a cap- 
pella, well-written and musically effec- 
tive, without any special Latin-Ameri- 
can character, while the stirring song 
of fighting China is an arrangement 
for solo voice, or unison group sing- 
ing, by Jeffrey Marlowe of Lee Pao- 
= version of a melody by Nieh- 

rh. 


RE-SCORED ENGLISH CAROL 

AMONG GALAXY NOVELTIES 
ITH new Christmas music show- 
: ing a less venturesome spirit 
this year, by contrast with that of last 
year, when the first Yuletide novelties 
made their appearance early in July, 
Katherine K. Davis’s choral arrange- 
ment of the English carol ‘As It Fell 
Upon a Night’ claims special attention 
among the new choral works just is- 
sued by the Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion. Scored for women’s voices in 
three parts, this arrangement has been 
made with the same dextrous crafts- 
manship as has served Miss Davis so 


well in her prolific previous work 
along the same or similar lines. The 
polyphonic treatment of the final 


stanzas lends a particularly felicitous 
effect to this choral version of one of 
the most flavorsome of the English 
carols. 

Also for three-part women’s chorus 
is ‘Jesu Lullaby’, a tasteful arrange- 
ment by Griffith J. Jones of a lovely 
Welsh folk melody, for which Vera 
L. Roberts has written appealing 
words, while for four-part chorus of 
mixed voices Mr. Jones has made a 
well-harmonized arrangement of the 
Joseph Parry-J. M. Weber setting of 
Charles Wesley’s hymn, ‘The Sacri- 


fice’. Annabel Morris Buchanan has 
made a distinctive setting of melodic 
charm and able workmanship of ‘The 
Lord Is My Shepherd’ for four-part 
mixed choir, using the traditional 
rhymed and metrical text from Dyer’s 
Psalmist (1851) instead of the orig- 
inal Biblical version, and there is a 
resourcefully fashioned and effective 
arrangement by John W. Work of the 
Negro spiritual, ‘This Little Light o’ 
Mine’, for four-part chorus of mixed 
voices, with soprano solo. 

Finally, in the secular field Dr. T. 
Frederick H. Candlyn has produced 
a new and free adaptation of the sea 
chantey, ‘What Shall We Do With a 
Drunken Sailor?’, for mixed voices 
in four parts, that exploits all the 
humor of the original song with hilari- 
ous possibilities. 








THREE ORGAN NOCTURNES 
AMONG GRAY’S NOVELTIES 
R the organists Eric Delamarter 
has written a set of Three Noc- 
turnes bearing the titles, ‘Nocturne at 
Sunset’, ‘The Fountain’ and ‘Nocturne 
at Twilight’, all published within one 
cover by the H. W. Gray Company. 
These are pieces of a high order of 
artistic craftsmanship, with no taint 
of the tritely traditional, but richly 
colorful, atmospheric and imaginative, 
constituting an addition of distin- 
guished character to the recital reper- 
toire of the organ. They demand a 
considerable degree of technical finesse 
on the part of the performer as well 
as subtle responsiveness to their poetic 
implications. 

The Grays have also added to their 
widely ranging organ library two 
noteworthy arrangements, one by Wil- 
lard Irving Nevins of a Fantasy by 
Shostakovitch, a disarmingly simple 
and intriguing three-page piece of 
characteristically individual style, and 
a well-wrought transcription by Clar- 
ence Dickinson of Christian Sinding’s 
‘Norwegian War Rhapsody’, which 
emerges as a proud and majestic utter- 
ance in the rhythm of a _ polonaise, 
equally suitable as a recital piece or 
as a postlude in church services. L. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


For Women’s Voices, Three Parts: 

‘Where Roses Grew’, music and 
words by Richard Keys Biggs. ‘A 
Dream’, by Grieg, arr. by Kent Gan- 
nett (Ditson: Presser). 

‘Le Coeur de ma Mie’ (‘The Heart 
of My Darling’), by E. Jacques- 
Dalcroze, arr. by George H. Pickering 
(Ricordi). 

‘By the Light of the Silvery Moon’, 
by Gus Edwards, arr. by Douglas 
MacLean (Remick). 

‘There Be None of Beauty’s Daugh- 
ters’, by Laurence Southwick, poem by 
Byron. ‘A Hymn of Freedom’, by 
Eric H. Thiman, poem by J. A. Sy- 
monds (H. W. Gray). 

‘The Table and the Chair’, by Vic- 
tor Hely-Hutchinson, arr. by J. 
Michael Diack ( Paterson: C. Fischer). 

‘Will You Marry?’, American folk- 
song, amplified and arr. by Robert 
Hernried. Waltz from Tchaikovsky’s 
Serenade for Strings, arr. by Paul 
Koepke, with words by Arthur Sat- 
terlee (Presser). 

‘I Sat Down on a Bumblebee’, by 
Granville English, words by Nathalia 
Crane. ‘The Dreamer’, by George Le- 
Roy Lindsay, poem by Vachel Lindsay, 
arr. by the composer. ‘The Dance in 
the Flower’, by Alberto Nepomuceno, a 
cappella. ‘Song of the Andes’, Chilean 
serenade, by Nino Marcelli, arr. by 
the composer. ‘Come and Trip It’, 
dance song, from Milton’s ‘L’Allegro, 
Il Pensieroso ed. Il Moderato’, by 
Handel, arr. by Harry R. Wilson. 
‘Sundown’, by Richard Hageman, arr. 
by Edward S. Breck (C. Fischer). 
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BOOK 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


WENTY-FIVE dollars may 

be a sizable sum to pay for a 

beok on opera—a new book, 
that is; printed for the first time in 
1943, and with no color plates or 
illustrations of any kind to give it a 
superficial art appeal, much less the 
glamor of personalities that might 
have enhanced its allure if it had 
provided a picture gallery of celeb- 
rity singers from the Francesca 
Caccini of 1600 to the Kirsten 
Flagstad or the Lily Pons of our 
own time. 

Alfred Loewenberg’s “Annals of 
Opera, 1597-1940” is a book of 
operas, not of singers. It has noth- 
ing but the cold type of its printed 
pages, and the unembellished facts 
that this type presents, to justify 
the cost per copy. But there is no 
other book quite like it. Here is a 
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A sheaf of new songs in many moods 

—gay, dramatic, lyric, impassioned, 

wistful, comic—especially suitable for 

performance by male singers. 
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Frank La Forge 
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A. H. Malotte 

Spread Your Wings (Med.)... .50 

Gene Raymond 

Release (High, Low)......... . 50 
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mine of facts. If the indices are in- 
cluded, there are 879 of its pages, 
plus another dozen or so required 
for the author’s preface and for an 
introduction by Edward J. Dent. 
These forewords are scholarly and 
of themselves factual. Even for 
the reader of much more than or- 
dinary acquaintance with the past 
and present of opera they are cer- 
tain to be stimulating and explora- 
tory. 

But with page 1 the “annals” 
begin. They are just that. For 
the most part in brief and terse 
form, there is presented a chrono- 
logical record of operas and per- 
formances. The first entry pertains 
to the year 1597. The opera is 
Jacopo Peri’s ‘La Dafne’, and this 
is the only entry before that of the 
same composer’s ‘L’Euridice’, com- 
monly regarded as the first opera, 
which of course appears under the 
year 1600. There is another entry 
under 1600—Giulio Caccini’s ‘II 
Rapimento di Cefalo’, which was 
produced three days after ‘L’Euri- 
dice’ and for the same court festivi- 
ties in Florence. Caccini’s own 
‘L’Euridice’, parts of the music of 
which were incorporated in the per- 
formance of Peri’s opera of the 
same title in 1600, comes next, un- 
der the year 1602. 


Begins with the Florentines 


These annals do not concern 
themselves with the forerunners of 
opera—‘‘the opera before the opera” 
—the church plays, fetes and pro- 
cessionals, the early Passions, Di- 
vozione and Sacre Rappresentazi- 
one. There were also secular plays 
with music before ‘Dafne’, and if 
the date of Belli’s ‘Orfeo Dolente’ 
could be ascertained it might prove 
to have been the first real opera. 
But one has to begin somewhere, 
and Mr. Loewenberg begins with 
the usually accepted era of the 
Florentine camerata as the time of 
the dawn of opera. 


Thereafter, with occasional skips 
of one to five years, he proceeds, 
year by year, through the sixteen 
hundreds, the seventeen hundreds, 
the eighteen hundreds, and the first 
thirty-nine years of the twentieth 
century, with even a few entries 
subsequent to 1940. We may ac- 
cept the publisher’s statement that 
some 3,700 operas are listed. Each 
appears under the year in which it 
was produced, together with its 
companion works of that year. 

Within the year, operas are listed 
chronologically also, in the order of 
their first performances. Compos- 
ers and librettists are named; the 
number of acts is given; theaters 
are specified, and if the music is 
lost (in the case of old operas), this 
is stated. Revivals are noted in a 
multitude of instances, and with re- 
spect to later operas their succes- 
sive first performances in various 
translations in the different oper- 
atic capitals are set forth, together 
with the names of translators. 

All of this is done without com- 
ment on the merits of the works, 
and is basically a record of the 
years. Yet there are statements 
about the relative success of operas 
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that may be viewed as verging on 
opinion rather than fact. As an 
example, one wonders whether the 
assertion that Puccini’s ‘Tosca’ 
(under the year 1900) “is equally 
or even more successful than ‘La 
Bohéme’” (under 1896) is based 
on available totals of perform- 
ances, since this would appear to be 
the only factual basis for judging 
the relative success of these two 
popular operas. Certainly in Amer- 
ica, ‘La Bohéme’ has had many 
more performances. 


Same Texts Set by Many 

Much curious and interesting in- 
formation is set forth in brief state- 
ments of fact that might not have 
been considered essential to such a 
volume, but which many who use 
the book will welcome—for in- 
stance, the circumstance that the 
libretto for Gounod’s second opera, 
‘La Nonne Sanglante’ (given in 
Paris in 1854) had been refused by 
Halévy, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, David, 
Grisar, Verdi and Clapisson before 
Gounod accepted it. Scribe and 
Delavigne wrote it. Gounod’s opera 
was a failure and was never re- 
vived. 

The multitude of settings of the 
texts of Metastasio in the old days 
of opera seria is a subject of con- 
tinuing concern to scholars. More 
than a hundred such settings are 
listed, each in the year of some 
opera’s first performance, from 
Feo’s ‘Siface’ of 1723 to Saldoni’s 
‘Cleonice, Regina di Siria’ of 1840. 
Of Feo’s opera it is stated that the 
librettist is unknown (not even the 
composer himself stating in his 
‘Diccionario . . . de Musicos Espa- 
noles’ whose text he used) but “it 
was probably a reduced version of 


Metastasio’s ‘Demetrio’”. Settings 
of ‘Demetrio’ by Caldara (1731), 
Hasse (1732), Pescetti (1732), 
Gluck (1742), Jommelli (1750) 


and Pérez (1751), indicate the 
popularity of the script in the first 
part of the eighteenth century. 

It is to be remembered that with 
even some 3,700 operas listed, Loew- 
enberg has not attempted anything 
like a complete catalogue of all the 
operas that have been produced 
(much less composed!), and con- 
ceivably many settings of ‘Deme- 
trio’ and other Metastasio texts are 
not included in his pages. Meta- 
stasio’s ‘Artaserse’ (‘Artaxeres’) is 
known to have been set by fully 
forty composers. The seven that 
are to be found in ‘Annals of Opera’ 
are those by Vinci (1730), Hasse 
(1730), Gluck (1741), Graun 
(1743), Terradellas (1744), Jom- 
melli (1749) and Dr. Arne (1762). 
Dr. Arne set his own English trans- 
lation and Anglicised the title. 

That any one should be bothering 


with a Metatasio story in the nine- 
teenth century, when opera seria was 
a long time dead and the castrats who 
gloried in its arias had ceased to exist, 
is a little surprising to contemplate. 
But in addition to Saldoni’s ‘Cleonice’, 
these annals list five instances in which 
composers of the then new romantic 
era had turned back to Metastasio for 
their books. Morlacchi’s ‘Le Danaide’ 
(1810) made use of a text altered 
from ‘Ipermestra’ ; Poissl’s ‘Wettkempf 
zu Olympia’ (1815) has a libretto 
after ‘Olimpiade’ ; the text of the same 
composer’s ‘Nittetis’ is after Metata- 
sio; that of Mosel’s ‘Cyrus and Asty- 
ages’ (1818) is founded on ‘Ciro rico- 
nosciuto’; and Saldoni’s ‘Ipermestra’ 
makes use of a revision of Metasta- 
sio’s text of that name. 

If any of these are parodies, Loew- 
enberg does not state so, though he 
does list some seventy-five parodies of 
operas in the data under the operas 
parodied. Gluck seems to have been 
a particular target for the parodists. 

It is to be taken for granted that 
any such colossal compendium of 
operatic history will contain some er- 
rors of fact, even though the scru- 
pulous compiler has gone to “original 
sources” —records of opera houses, 
programs, newspapers, etc.—for his 
information, rather than to other 
books. This writer has discovered 
one such, though it is of very minor 
importance. Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan tutte’ 
(to be found under the year 1790) has 
had various revivals and among them 
that of 1940 at the Juilliard School in 
New York is listed as in English. 
While it has been the practice at the 
Juilliard to give works in English 
translations, ‘Cosi fan tutte’ was an 
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Opera in the Music School 





The Hartt School's Production of Offenbach's ‘Marriage by Lantern-Light’, 
Appeared Before Television Cameras in Schenectady 


(Continued from page 27) 

in drawing up plans for the future we 
must prepare ourselves to meet the 
larger and wider circle of audiences 
which has no tradition and which 
would not appreciate either a justified 
or an unjustified tradition. A new 
audience whose interest in opera was 
awakened by the radio will expect the 
same high standard visually as that to 
which his ear has become accustomed 
through the radio. The opera pro- 
duction must not only fulfill the ex- 
pectation of his imagination but it 
must even go him one better, so to 
speak. It means, along with fine sing- 
ing, that the dramatic characterization 
and all other elements must have the 
same power of make-believe. 

Similar requirements are necessary 
for television, for which the short 
comic opera is one of the most suit- 
able mediums. The close-up technique 
of television is able to project the 
finest facial expression of the actor, 
as we recently noticed on the occasion 
of the first television engagement of 
the Hartt opera group at the Gen- 
eral Electric Television Station 
WRGB in Schenectady. 


Certainly the maintenance of the 
——— 
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as it 


principles of good singing in combina- 
tion with good acting is quite a task 
even for the experienced singer. To 
develop a proper co-ordination we pro- 
ceeded as follows: At no rehearsal 
did we permit a complete separation 
of acting and singing, but at each re- 
hearsal emphasis was laid alternate- 
ly upon one and then upon the other. 
For instance, one rehearsal might be 
directed from a vocal standpoint and 
the next from the standpoint of the 
acting. Another might be devoted 
principally to the projection of these 
elements through the orchestra. Thus 
the singer was able to absorb gradual- 
ly a much wider range of expression 
without the inhibitions from which 
opera singers usually suffer. 

_Opera at the Hartt School of Mu- 
sic is a new venture. But in the short 
space of one and one-half years we 
have produced four comic operas and 
one grand opera. The growing in- 
terest in these operas has been demon- 
strated by six sold out performances 
of ‘Hansel and Gretel’ and by five 
sold out performances and one televi- 
sion performance of our most recent 
productions, ‘A Marriage by Lantern 
Light’ by Offenbach and ‘The Old 
Maid and the Thief’ by Menotti. 





FIRST FESTIVAL GIVEN 
BY LAKES REGION GROUP 





Burgin, Bedetti and Tower Appear 
in Two Programs at 
Wolfeboro 
Wotresoro, N. H.—The Lakes Re- 
gion Music Festival Association gave 
its first annual concerts as a benefit 
for the National Way Fund and se- 
cured Richard Burgin, violinist, Jean 
3edetti, ‘cellist, and Mary Tower, 

pianist, for both performances. 

The afternoon program was for boys 
and girls from nearby camps. The 
campers enjoyed their own program 
until intermission after which the art- 
ists appeared in numbers that had been 
arranged particularly for the younger 
group. The camp program was under 
the general supervision of A. Cooper 
Ballentine from Camp Kehonka, as- 
sisted by the other camp directors and 
music directors. 

In the evening the artists played to 
town’s people, Summer residents, and 
many from surrounding towns. Trios 
by Tchaikovsky and Mendelssohn 
were heard and each of the artists 
gave a solo group, the ’cellist and vio- 
linist both being accompanied by Mrs. 
Tower. 

Dr. Frank Palmer Speare, founder 


of North Eastern University, was the 


efficient chairman of the concert com- 
mittee, Frank S. Tower, the business 
manager, Clayton M. Wallace, chair- 
man of the National War Fund Drive, 
Fred A. Stackpole, treasurer of the 
Wolfeboro Bank, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Ella Lord Gilbert, the secretary. 
oe te 








OPERA COURSES ADDED 
AT L.S.U. MUSIC SCHOOL 





Errolle to Direct Expanded De- 
partment of University— 
Plan Performances 


Baton Rouce, La.—The Louisiana 
State University offers for its new 
term, which opened on Sept. 10, suffi- 
cient study in opera, its history, struc- 
ture, literature, and technical problems 
in addition to voice training, to enable 
a student to get a degree in opera. 
Dr. Barrett Stout, director of the 
LSU school of music. The opera 
projects are under the direction of 
Ralph Errolle, who has sung with the 
Metropolitan and a number of other 
operas and on the concert stage. Mr. 
Errolle was named to direct opera at 
the university last September. 

The new program includes the usual 
vocal training and music background 
studies plus courses in the science of 
voice culture, song literature, and plat- 
form technique. Included are a lecture 
course on the style and structure of 
opera and a course entitled opera lab- 
oratory which consists of two-hour 
rehearsal periods weekly, wherein stu- 
dents are taught the fundamentals of 
opera acting, opera methods in the 
theater, including terminology, the en- 
actment of scenes and excerpts from 
standard works. 

A feature of this new project will 
be the sending of small units through- 
out the state for presentations with 
scenery, light, and costumes, as a com- 
munity service. Itineraries will in- 
clude service camps in the state. 





Dalcroze School to Open 


The Dalcroze School of Music, 
Paul Boepple, director, will open its 
Fall Semester for children’s classes 
on Oct. 9. The normal school and 
classes for amateurs and laymen start 
on Oct. 14. A new Saturday morn- 
ing lecture course for children and 
adults is being announced for this 
Fall: The Performer’s and the Listen- 
er’s Part in Music. The lecturers will 
be Paul Boepple, Leon Barzin, and 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel. New members 
of the faculty are Frances Magnes, 
Mita Rom, Mildred Hunt, Mr. Barzin, 
and Sterling Hunkins. 


Barrows Coaches Radio Artists 

Cuicaco — Harriot Barrows, prom- 
inent Boston and New York voice 
teacher and vocal coach, recently com- 
pleted a month’s work with W-G-N 
radio station soloists and members of 
the W-G-N chorus. Miss Barrows 
plans to return East to resume her 
regular schedule of work. 





CHICAGO MUSIC SCHOOL 
APPOINTS ROSENWALD 





Chosen to Succeed Dunkelberger 
as Dean of College—Edward 
Molitore Joins Faculty 
Cuicaco.—Rudolph Ganz, president, 
and the Board of Trustees of the Chi- 
cago Musical College announce the 
appointment of Dr. Hans Rosenwald 





Edward Molitore 


Dr. Hans Rosenwald 


as Dean of the school, to succeed Gus- 
tav Dunkelberger who resigned at the 
close of the Summer session. 

Dr. Rosenwald joined the Chicago 
Musical College in 1936 and in 1937 
was made Chairman of the newly es- 
tablished Department of Musicology. 
He is the author of several music 
books and has made lecture tours in 
Europe and the United States. He is 
managing editor of Music News mag- 
azine, vice president of the National 
Composers Clinic and also serves at 
present as secretary of the Mid-West- 
ern Chapter of the American Musi- 
cological Society. 

Appointed to the faculty this year is 
Edward Molitore, former leading 
tenor of Philadelphia, Detroit Civic, 
Cincinnati Summer and San Carlo 
Opera Companies. 

Mr. Molitore studied and sang in 
Italy under a grant by the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation. He was also 
leading tenor St. Louis Municipal 
Opera Co., and has been soloist with 
orchestras in the United States and 
Canada. He has taught extensively in 
Italy, New York, Los Angeles, Cin- 
cinnati and Dayton, Ohio. 
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ADD TO KANSAS CITY 
CONSERVATORY STAFF 





Gardner Read Joins Faculty—Tos- 
canini Manuscript Given to 
Nelson Gallery 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Conser- 
vatory of Music of Kansas City has 
added Gardner Read, composer-pianist, 
to its faculty. 
Mr. Read, re- 
cently affiliated 
with the St. 
Louis Institute 
of Music, holds 
bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees 
from the East- 
man School of 
Music. He also 
attended the 
Northwestern 
School of Music 
and worked in 
Rome with Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti. 
Composition, orchestration, canon and 
fugue and advanced theory will be sub- 
jects taught by Mr. Read in addition 
to piano, Dr. Wictor Labunski remains 
director of the conservatory and heads 
the piano department. 

Summer concerts, symphonic and 
band were directed by N. DeRubertis. 
The eight weeks session, which began 
early in July, included four concerts 
a week by a-unit of thirty-five musi- 
cians convertible to either orchestra 
or band instrumentation. The con- 
certs were sponsored by the Welfare 
Department’s Recreation Division. 

Toscanini’s manuscript arrangement 
of ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ which 
was won by W. T. Grant for sub- 
scribing one million dollars worth of 
war bonds, was recently presented in 
a formal program to the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art of this 
city. The National Broadcasting 
Company was the donor. An orches- 
tra, directed by N. DeRubertis, per- 
formed the prize manuscript of the 
national anthem and also offered a 
miscellaneous program. Speakers on 
the program included Mr. Grant, J. 
C. Nichols, Dr. Labunski and Henry 
: Haskell. Ethlyne Jackson, acting 
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director of the Gallery announced that 
the manuscript would be installed in 


a permanent location in Atkins Au- 
ditorium. 

Powell Weaver was heard recently 
in one of his too few organ recitals 
which included a generous number of 
his own compositions. Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, contralto, assisted Mr. 
Weaver, singing with accustomed 
artistry, a group of the composer’s 
songs, among which was ‘Little 
Dreams’, poem by Mr. Weaver's wiie, 
Mary Watson Weaver. 

BLANCHE 


COLUMBIA PLANS 
OPERA WORKSHOP 


Premiere of Wagenaar Work 
Listed as Second of Two 


Stage Productions 


An opera workshop under the aus- 
pices of Columbia University Exten- 
sion’s courses in creative and applied 
arts will be started at the Brander 
Matthews Theater on Sept. 30. 

‘We consider this course the first 
step toward making Columbia Univer - 
sity a center for experimental opera 
production,” said Professor Douglas 
Moore, head of the music department. 
“We hope to give singers, authors, and 
composers an opportunity to be heard 
under the most advantageous circum- 
stances outside of the professional 
theater.” 

The workshop will be devoted to the 
study and performance of opera in its 
relation to the modern theater. It 
will be open to singers, teachers, com- 
posers, librettists, directors, and any 
one interested in opera production. 
Lectures and demonstrations by people 
prominent in the operatic field will be 
a part of the laboratory work. 

During the year the workshop will 
stage two complete productions with 
orchestra in collaboration with the 
Columbia Theater Associates. The 
first performance this year will be an 
English version of an Eighteenth Cen- 
tury opera, and the second production 
will be the premiere of a new Ameri- 
can opera by Bernard Wagenaar with 
libretto by Edward Eager. This work 
has been commissioned by the Alice 
M. Ditson fund which was presented 
to Columbia University for the ad- 
vancement of American music. 

Dr. Herbert Graf of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company has been brought 
to the University to direct this experi- 
mental course in collaboration with 
Nicholas Goldschmidt of the Univer- 
sity’s music department. Mr. Gold- 
schmidt is musical director of the Col- 
umbia Theater Associates, in which 
capacity he conducted the premiere of 
the American folk opera, ‘A Tree on 
the Plains’, by Ernst Bacon, at the 
Brander Matthews Theater last 
Spring. 


LEDERMAN 








An Opera Anthology 
(Continued from page 31) 


exception. It was sung in the original 
Italian. 

One other small point of criticism of 
this highly commendable and _ very 
valuable volume has to do with the 
indexing, which is both by operas and 
composers. The titles of the first per- 
formances are those used, even though 
a work may be much better known by 
another title. There is, for instance, 
no ‘Segreto di Susanna’ or ‘Secret of 
Suzanne’ in the index. This work is 
listed under the year 1909 by its Ger- 
man title, ‘Susannens Geheimnis’. 
That was how it was given for the 
first time (in Munich), though Kal- 
beck’s libretto was a translation of 
the original Italian text by Golisciani. 

For any such deficiencies an addi- 
tional index of librettists—more than 
twenty-three pages of them!—is more 
than compensatory. There is also a 


general index, given over to names not 
found in the indices of (1) operas, (2) 
composers and (3) librettists, and also 
countries and towns, under the names 
of which are listed such facts as im- 
portant first productions, openings of 
theaters, etc. It is to be remembered 
that these annals pertain to opera 
everywhere. America and England 
are included, as well as Italy, France, 
Germany, Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, and other countries. This re- 
viewer did not find listed an opera by 
a South Slav composer, Kristich, that 
he heard about 1930 in Belgrade—and 
liked. But this only serves to empha- 
size that, comprehensive as the Loew- 
enberg volume is, there are omissions 
running into many thousands. His one 
big book would have to be a half a 
dozen if it had attempted to chronicle 
all the works that have been brought 
to the operatic stage. 

As it stands, this is a remarkably 
detailed tome, containing a tremendous 
wealth of information. Libraries, uni- 
versities, colleges, conservatories and 
many an individual will want it. It is 
something for scholars and specialists, 
and to them it should be worth the par 
value of one small war bond—assum- 
ing, of course, that they have already 
done their duty and bought the bond! 

‘Annals of Opera, 1597-1940’ is pub- 
lished by W. Heffer & Sons, Cam- 
bridge, England. Broude Bros., New 
York, are the American agents. 








Opens New York Studio 


Edgar Milton Cooke will open his 
New York studio on Oct. 1 at 140 West 
57th street where he will offer com- 
plete voice training for the beginner 
as well as the 
advanced artist. 
Mr. Cooke re- 
cently resigned 
as dean and 
head of the vo- 
cal department 
of the Academy 
of Vocal Arts 
in Philadelphia 
of which he was 
a founder eight 
years ago. Au- 
ditions are by 
appointment 
Edgar Milton Cooke only. Mr. Cook 

has had wide 
experience both as artist and teacher 
in the United States and Europe, 
where he sang leading tenor roles for 
ten years. 








D’Amicis Takes New Studio 

Enrico D’Amicis, tenor on WOR 
and WMCA and teacher of singing, 
will move to his new studio at 315 W. 
57th St., Manhattan, on Oct. 1. 
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- Youthful Singers 
- Win Awards— 
- Participation of | 
- Service Groups | 
Emphasizes Mil- = 
itary Aspect— 
Scene from 
‘Aida’ Staged 
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The Annual Ceremony of 
Match-lighting by 100,000 
Spectators at the Chi- 
cago Music Festival in 
Soldiers' Field. Inset: Dr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Who Were Guests 
at a Festival Luncheon on 
Aug. 20, with Mrs. Roy- 
den J. Keith (Center), 
President of the Illinois 
Federation of Music Clubs 


CHICAGO. 

HE fifteenth annual Chicago Music Fes- 

tival, sponsored by the Chicago Tribune, 

was held in Soldier’s Field on Aug. 21, 

before an audience of close to 100,000. With 

the full panoply of circus pomp and circum- 

stance well calculated to keep such a huge audi- 

ence enthusiastic for four or five hours, the 
spectacle moved along at a well timed pace. 

It was but natura] that the greater portion of 
the festival would give fullest recognition to the 
military music as provided by all branches of 
service that was obtainable. It was a patriotic 
spectacle thrilling and satisfying. 

The program began promptly at 7 P. M. 
when the 732d military police battalion band of 
Camp Des Plaines, IIl., conducted by Horace 
Henderson, started the proceedings. This was 
followed immediately by 1,000 accordionists, 
directed by Melba Noble, director of the win- 
ning accordion team. 

The selection of the best man’s voice and the 
best woman’s voice for the year was unusual 
in that both winners were extremely young. 
Lois E. Schauer, eighteen-year-old secretary, 
contralto, sang ‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice’, 
from ‘Samson and Dalila’. Don J. Grambach, 
sixteen, of Milwaukee, Wis., bass, sang ‘Le 
Cor’, by Flegiere. Runners-up included Anna 
Mae Fiedler, Edward Reichert, Eileen Zimmer, 
and Herbert Baehr. 

The sixty-man precision drill squadron and 
sixty-four-piece band of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force made a colorful picture. 

An operatic tinge was added to the spectacle 
by the triumphal scene from Verdi’s ‘Aida’, 
Henry Weber conducting the festival orchestra 
of 115, the soloists including Naomi Cook, 
Ruth Slater, Attilio Baggiore, Bruce Foote, 
and John McDonald. More than 500 persons 
took part. 

John Carter, tenor, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera, made his appearance as part of 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station radio 
show, ‘Happy Hour’. Other featured numbers 
of this unit were under the supervision of Lt. 
Comdr. Eddie Peabody. 
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Chicago Music Festival Heard by 100,000 


The Festival chorus, directed by Edgar Nel- 
son, and the Negro Festival chorus, directed 
by J. Wesley Jones, were impressive additions 
to the program, as they have been in previous 
seasons. 

To Phillip Maxwell and his corps of experts 
go great credit for the smooth running of this 
gigantic spectacle. CHARLES QUINT 





Music in the Soviet Cinema 


(Continued from page 8) 


in the very amalgam of assorted humors, where- 
in we also hear the terrifying conflict of 
two social orders. Again, he will high-light 
the spirited ‘Through Mountains and Valleys’ 
in order to satirize the lethargy of “Tzar Paul’, 
while, in ‘Golden Mountains’, with music still 
frolicking, he tears away the mask from 
hypocrisy. A whole arsenal of valses, polkas 
(now sweet, now biting), the Oichra and Kro- 
koviak, are summoned as foils. 


Technique of the “Intensifying Device” 


In general this use of music seems, from 
an analysis of “test cases”, to be applied to 
secondary threads of action; always, it pre- 
supposes an “anticipating” listener; frequently, 
as in Vertoff’s ‘Symphony of the Don-Bass’ 
or Eissler’s ‘No Man’s Land’, it points to 
events as yet unsuspected by the protagonists. 
Again, it may be through the very interpre- 
tation of ope of the characters, that the music, 
seemingly in contrast, becomes in fact an in- 
tensifying device; as the colonel in ‘Chapaeff’ 
(1934) tinkles out nonchalantly the ‘Moon- 
light’ Sonata, his orderly hears the roar of 
tanks and guns, mutiny and horror. 

This technique has its own dangers, of 
course. When Popoff in his version of ‘Car- 
men’ offers a simultaneous recording of all of 
Bizet’s melodies, the effect is nothing short of 
ludicrous. In this way movement, the very 
life-essence of music, is arrested. But when, 
as in ‘Chapaeff’, ‘Three Comrades’, ‘The Storm’, 
















Tribune 
‘Kije’, and others, the synchronization serves 
to amplify the power of the story with no 
sacrifice of dynamism, it represents a justifiable 
ideal for all anti-empirical, anti-realistic cinema 
musicians. 

And yet the earlier efforts of the realistic- 
mechanistic school had produced some lasting 
fruit: one of the results of their stubborn search 
for verisimilitude was the reproduction of local 
color in melody and harmony. Already in ‘The 
Five Year Plan’ exoticism was achieved by the 
introduction of hitherto unknown instruments, 
while the whole of Dechevov’s one-reel ‘Dor- 
vos’, fabricated of Uzbek song and dance, pre- 
sents a clever replica of native Zyrna and Na- 
gara. Since Soviet policy includes self-expres- 
sion for the minorities—Turkmen, Balkarlans, 
Buriats, Georgians—the cinema has unearthed 
much native talent. 

Most of these movies pursue two ends: docu- 
mentation and nationalism. An even balance 
of these ingredients distinguishes ‘Dareko’, a 
story of ancient Gruzia, orchestrated by I. 
Tusky ; ‘Cadgeti’, produced by a trio of native 
sons, Mshverlidze, Mikaleridze, and Rustaveli, 
and the ‘Great Dawn’, the work of M. Chiau- 
relli and F. Gokielli, which brings to the fore 
an unusually charged dramatic tension. How- 
ever, the brightest rising star of this new con- 
tingent is the Armenian A. Khachaturian, a 
determined champion of native lore. Yet, if 
the regional dominates his famous ‘Pepo’, the 
overwhelming poignancy of his later ‘Zanzegur’ 
is inspired by the conviction that his own land 
is but an infinitesimal unit in the cosmos. 





Carroll Glenn Wed to Eugene List 
Carroll Glenn, violinist, was married to Sgt. 
Eugene List, pianist, in the Chapel of the Riv- 
erside Church on Aug. 16. The pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, performed the 
ceremony. There was a reception at the Juil- 


liard School of Music. 
Christine Johnson of the Metropolitan Opera 
sang at the wedding. 
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A message for you... from 1993 


(Today, John Jones is just an average 
American, wrestling with all the doubts 
and worries and problems that beset 
every one of us right now. But let’s 
skip ahead 10 years. Let’s look at 
John Jones then—and listen to him...) 


oo I feel so good it al- 
most scares me. 

“This house—I wouldn’t swap a 
shingle off its roof for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hollow 
at the back, is the spet I like best 
in all the world. 

“And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
Nobody can take ’em away from me. 

“I’ve got a little money coming 
in, regularly. Not much—but 
enough. And I tell you, when you 
can go to bed every night with noth- 


, 


ing on your mind except the fun 
you’re going to have tomorrow— 
that’s as near Heaven as a man gets 
on this earth! 

“Tt wasn’t always so. 

“Back in ’43—that was our sec- 
ond year of war, when we were really 
getting into it—I needed cash. 
Taxes were tough, and then Ellen 
got sick. Like most everybody else, 
I was buying War Bonds through 
the Payroll Plan—and I figured on 
cashing some of them in. But sick 
as she was, it was Ellen who talked 
me out of it. 


“Don’t do it, John!’ she said. 
‘Please don’t! For the first time in 
our lives, we’re really saving money. 
It’s wonderful to know that every 
single payday we have more money 
put aside! John, if we can only keep 


up this saving, think what it can 
mean! Maybe someday you won't 
have to work. Maybe we can own a 
home. And oh, how good it would 
feel.to know that we need never 
worry about money when we're old!’ 


“Well, even after she got better, 
I stayed away from the weekly 
poker game—quit dropping a little 
cash at the hot spets now and then 
—gave up some of the things a man 
feels he has a right to. We made 
clothes do—cut out fancy foods. We 
didn’t have as much fun for a while 
but we paid our taxes and the doc- 
tor and—we didn’t touch the War 
Bonds. 


“We didn’t touch the War Bonds 
then, or any other time. And I know 
this: The werld wouldn’t be such a 
swell place today if we had!” 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
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